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Timely Farm 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Suggestions 








What Crops Can Be Sown at the 
Last Working of Corn and Cotton? 


N THE sections north of the Cotton 

Belt crimson clover and rape are 
crops sometimes sown at the last 
working of corn. This is only prac- 
ticable when corn is cultivated until 
the latter part of August, or the sea- 
sons are short and the weather is 
not too hot after the corn is laid by. 
In that portion of The Progressive 
Farmer territory lying north of the 
Cotton Belt crimson clover may be 
sown at the last working of the corn 
if it is cultivated pretty late. 

But the crop which should be sown 
in corn when it is given its last 
working is cowpeas. All things cone 
sidered, there is no other crop the 
equal of cowpeas for sowing in corn 
in the Cotton Belt. 

Cotton is usually cultivated to a 
later date and offers better oppor- 
tunities for sowing winter-growing 
cover crops at the last working. In 
the northern third of the Cotton 
Belt where’ the tton is cultivated 
up into August, ciimson clover, bur 
clover, vetch and rye may be sown at 
the last working but as a general 
rule we do not a\lvise the sowing of 
these crops in tton at the last 
working. We belieXe that in practi- 
cally all cases, especially in the south- 
ern two-thirds of the Cotton Belt, 
these crops do better sown immedi- 
ately after first picking. 

There are objections offered to the 
sowing of cowpeas in corn and of any 
ef these winter-growing cover crops 
in cotton. When the corn is heavy, 
planted as thick as it should be on 
good land and cultivated as late as a 
dry season demands, it is apt to be 
so thick that cowpeas will make little 
growth. Fortunately such land needs 
the cowpeas less, but they will make 
growth enough in any cornfield to 
pay for sowing. 

On lands where cotton grows large 
and late and is usually planted thick- 
er than it should be, the same ob- 
jections are made to sowing any crop 
in cotton. Cotton so thick that crim- 
son clover, bur clover, oats and rye 
cannot be sown after the first pick- 
ing, has been allowed to stand too 
thick for the best cotton yield. 

It appears, therefore, from the 
foregoing, that about the only crops 
to be generally sowed in the corn 
when laid by is cowpeas, and that 
there is no suitable crop for sowing 
at the last working of cotton. The ob- 
servations of the writer support that 
statement. 

In sowing cowpeas in corn I be- 
lieve they should be sown broadcast 
and an abundance of seed used. They 
are usually sown in corn to be grazed 
or plowed under for improving the 
soil and my observation is they make 
a larger growth as a whole when 
sown thick and broadcast. 










inoculating for Bur and Crimson 
Clover 
READER wishes the following in- 


formation: 

1. “Will crimson clover seed sown 
in the rough, or hulls, carry their 
own inoculating bacteria and thus in- 
oculate itself as does bur clover?” 

2. “Will bur or crimson clover 
which was grown from recleaned seed 
this year and the land not artificially 
inoculated be capable of inoculating 
soil if planted from these seed in the 
hulls next year?” 

1. It is probable that crimson clo- 
ver seed sowed in the hulls will carry 
more bacteria or inoculation than 





clean crimson clover seed, but they 
are not so likely to carry sufficient 
bacteria to properly inoculate the soil 
as are bur clover seed sowed in the 
burs. The reason is due to the meth- 
od of gathering the seeds. The bur 
clover seed are allowed to drop to 
the ground in the burs and are: then 
swept up off the ground and in so do- 
ing more or less dirt is swept up with 
the seed, which is, of course, more 
likely to contain the germs. 

We doubt if it will be safe to re- 
ly on such crimson clover seed to in- 
oculate the soil if none of the true 
clovers grow on the farm or in that 
section. 

2. The answer to the second ques- 
tion all depends on whether the crops 
grown this year from recleaned seed 
were properly inoculated. He the 
plants showed nodules on their roots 
it matters not how they got there, 
or if they grew real well or made a 
heavy crop, showing inoculation, the 
seeds in the hulls, especially the bur 
clover seed, is just as likely to inocu- 
late the soil as if the plants had been 
grown from seed sowed in the burs. 
As stated, however, we would hesi- 
tate to depend on crimson clover seed 
of this sort to inoculate land on 
which none of the true clovers had 
grown. 





Patent Stock Foods Are Usually 
Worthless 


READER says the farmers of his 

section are “paying out money un- 
necessarily for so-called ‘stock 
foods’,” and wants us to suggest a 
“formula for a ‘stock food’.” 

We have often stated that we do 
not believe that livestock need med- 
icines unless they are sick, and if 
they are sick they should have the 
medicines best suited to the diseases 
from which they are suffering. 

The “bitters”, the “purging” and 
the “bleeding” practiced at intervals 
by our forefathers were based on 
the idea which gave rise to the use 
of “condition powders” or condimen- 
tal “stock foods” for livestock. These 
so-called stock foods give little or no 
returns for the money expended. It 
is true that animals sometimes need 
medicines, but it is impossible to 
make a mixture to suit all the cases 
arising on the farm. It is not possi- 
ble to even make up a tonic powder 
which should be used in all cases 
when animals are “out of condition.” 

The best tonics are regular exer- 
cise, good care and liberal feeding of 
the right sort of feeds and these are 
better than any and all medicines in 
such cases. If it were possible to 
make up a tonic best suited for each 
of such cases then there is the diffi- 
culty of getting the animals to take 
the medicines in their feeds. The 
manufacturers know that their com- 
pounds must be readily eaten with 
the animals’ feed or there would be 
little sale for them; hence, they use 
materials that the animals will take, 
but which, as a rule, are of little or 
no value in the doses given. One has 
only to study the composition of 
these so-called stock foods to realize 
the truth of the foregoing statement. 
In this connection, it is well also to 
remember that a medicine that will 
do no harm (when given to the wrong 
case) will do no good (when given 
with a full understanding of the dis- 
ease). 

For the benefit of the person mak- 
ing this inquiry and for the effect it 
may have on the owners of the live- 
stock, rather than for any good it will 
do as generally used, we may suggest 





a tonic powder. It is as good or better 
than the so-called “stock foods” on 
the market, but it will not be needed 
where good care and feeding are 
practiced nor will it take the place of 
these in any case. 


Pulverized nux vomica..... pee e oe 3 ounces 
Pulverized COPperas ..ccscsccccses 4 ounces 
Pulverized gentian .....cccecsecce 8 ounces 
Pulverized sodium hyposulphite... 16 ounces 
Pulverized charcoal .....cvcccess 6 ounces 
Cottonseed or linseed meal ....... 16 ounces 

Give two tablespoonfuls two or 


three times a day. 





Wood Ashes as a Fertilizer 
LEASE state what it is in ashes 


that causes such a = luxuriant 
growth of corn and oats. Where I 
burn brush heaps I get fine crops. 


What kind of fertilizer can I buy to 
produce such a growth?” 

The materials in ashes which are 
supposed to benefit the crops are 
phosphoric acid, potash and lime. 
These, at least, are likely to be the 
chief plant food sources of benefit to 
the crops, but where a brush heap 
is burned there is something else to 
be considered. The heating of the 
soil in burning the brush heap kills 
weed seeds and disinfects the top 
soil. It is possible that the heating 
may also help to set free plant foods 
or favorably effect the mechanical or 
physical conditions of the soil. It is, 
at least, quite certain that all of the 
effects on the crops grown where a 
brush heap has been burned are not 
due to the plant foods, potash, phos- 
phoric acid and lime contained in the 
ashes, 

The analysis of 97 samples of un- 
leached wood ashes as compiled by 
the Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion averaged as follows: 

Potash, 5.5 per cent; 


Phosphoric acid, 1.9 per cert; 
Lime, 34.4 per cent. 





Feeding Cotton Seed to Hogs 


READER asks: “Can I feed cot- 

ton seed to my hogs with safety if 
I cook them? There are some 10- 
weeks-old pigs in the lot. If so what 
quantity may be fed and how long 
should they be cooked? Also what 
are the relative values of cotton seed, 
corn, wheat shorts, rice polish, etc?” 

There is considerable evidence to 
show that cooked cottonseed are very 
much less likely to injure hogs than 
raw cotton seed or cottonseed meal, 
but with the information available 
we can not advise the feeding of 
cooked cotton seed in anything like 
large quantities or for any considera- 
ble length of time. 

A mixture of one part of cooked 
cotton seed, one part of corn or rice 
polish and one part of wheat shorts 
could probably be fed with a fair de- 
gree of safety for a considerable 
length of time, but under present con- 
ditions we think it unwise to advise 
the feeding of cotton seed to hogs. If 
they are fed we advise cooking them 
and that they constitute not over one- 
third the ration. Even under these 
conditions we would not feed them 
for more than five or six weeks at 
any one period. 

At present prices cottonseed meal 
is a more economical feed than seed 
and the meal may probably be made 
as safe by the use of copperas, as 
advised by the North Carolina Exper- 
iment Station, as the seed can be by 
cooking and the cooking of the seed 
is somewhat expensive. While the 
cooking of most feeds makes them 
less valuable for hogs there is, as 
stated, some evidence that cottonseed 
are less poisonous to hogs if thor- 
oughly cooked or steamed, but until 
further investigations probably it is 
well to use neither cotton seed nor 
cottonseed meal for feeding hogs, ex- 
cept for periods not exceeding three 
or four weeks. 

The following table shows the di- 








gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of the 
feeds named: 








Carbo- 
Protein} hyd- | Fats 
rates 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. } 
Cottonseed 12. 30.0 17.3 | 
orn 7.8 66.8 43 5 
Wheat Shorts 13.0 45.7 4.5 
Rice Polish 7.9 58.6 5.3 














Experiments indicate that a pound 
of cotton seed is equal to a pound of 
corn in feeding such animals (cattle) 
as can eat the seed with safety and 
up to as large a quantity of seed as 
can be consumed without causing 
scouring. 





Relative Values of Corn Stover and 
Cowpea Hay 


READER writes as follows: (1) 

“What is the analysis of corn- 
stalks and corn fodder? (2) What is 
the relative value of shredded corn- 
stalks, compared to cowpea hay, (ears 
removed from stalks); that is, having 
the analysis of each and the nutrients 
contained in percentages, what are 
their feeding values? Pea hay is 
selling at $25 per ton. How much 
could I reduce my feed bill by includ- 
ing shredded fodder in the rations, 
with equally as good results to be 
expected?” 

From the way this question is stat- 
ed we suspect that our reader wants 
a money value comparison between 
Corn stover and peavine hay. Un- 
fortunately this cannot be given with 
accuracy or satisfaction. So much de- 
pends on the kind of animal, the 
work it is doing, and the other feeds, 
none of which information is stated 
in the inquiry, that no such com- 
parison is worth the time it would 
take to write it, even if there were 
any accepted basis for calculating 
relative values of feeds, which there 
is not. 

The following table shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
corn fodder (leaves), corn. stover 
(stalks, leaves and shucks), and pea- 
vine hay: 








Pro- |Carbo- 

tein jhyd’tes| Fats 

Ibs Ibs. Ibs. 
Corn fodder (leaves) ___- ee 37.8 0.8 
Corn stover____-_-..__-- 1.4 31.2 Ov7 
Cowpea hay............- 10.8 38.6 1.1 














Assuming that our reader is feed 
ing mules or horses, it would not be 
advisable to make all the roughage 
corn stover, if cowpea hay were a 
reasonable price. With cowpea hay 
at $25 a ton, however, we would make 
a large part of the roughage corn 
stover, if it was of good quality and 
could be had at a reasonable price, as 
it may when one saves it in harvest- 
ing his own corn crop. 

Corn stover may be saved and 
shredded at & cost of from $3 to $5 
a ton, and the corn crop gathered 
besides, and with cowpea hay at $25, 
we would make at least three-fourths 
of the roughage corn stover. In fact, 
we would try the stock on corn fod- 
der alone as roughage and only feed 
the peavine hay in case the animals 
failed to keep up on the corn stover. 
If corn stover is to constitute the 
larger part of the roughage we 
strongly advise using some cotton- 
seed meal with the grain ration. A 
good mixture is three parts of oats, 
three parts of corn, and one part of 
cottonseed meal by weight. If no 
oats are used then we suggest five 
parts of corn to one part of cotton- 
seed meal. 4 

We do not regard corn stover alone 
as a good roughage for horses and 
mules, but we would certainly use it 
as liberally as practicable when cow- 
pea hay sells for $25, if corn stover 
and cowpea hay were the only twe 
roughages available. 


De your neighbors read our paper? 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Late Irish Potatoes 


HIS is from Alabama: “I want to 
; plant an acre in Irish potatoes 
‘now, and have a very good piece of 
‘bottom land, which was in oats and 
peas last year, and in oats this year, 
all crops being removed. What is the 
best variety to plant now? Please 
advise as to preparation, fertilization 
and planting these.” 

The land should be deeply broken 
and well pulverized. Then run out 
deep furrows by going twice in the 
furrow, and apply 500 pounds an acre 
in the furrows of a good high-grade 
fertilizer. Here where I live we have 
a sandy soil and I use a fertilizer 
smade here that runs 2 per cent am- 
monia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid and 
10 per cent potash. In your section 1 
would assume that a good 4-8-4 ready 
made fertilizer will answer better. 
Put the fertilizer in and mix it with 
the soil, either with a bull tongue or 
by dragging a log through the fur- 
rows. Make the furrows three feet 
apart and plant the potatoes, cut to 
two eyes, 15 inches apart in the rows. 
Cover rather lightly at first and as 
they grow work the soil to them till 
level, and then cultivate level and 
shallow, the object at this season be- 
ing to conserve moisture by getting 
the potatoes deep in the ground and 
keeping a dust mulch on the surface. 
I always hill up early potatoes, but 
never the late ones, as the hill would 
dry out and you would lose the mois- 
ture needed. I plant the Sir Walter 
Raleigh, but many here plant the 
Green Mountain and the Hoosier. All 
of these are good. Do not plant be- 
fore the middle of the month. 





Clovers for Name 


ROM Virginia: “I am sending you 

two plants that seem to be clover 
and would like the names. The yel- 
low blooming one, I am told is Japan 
clover.” 

The yellow-blooming plant is Yel- 
flow or Hop clover, which has spread 
all over Virginia from some unscrup- 
ulous seedsmen importing it to adul- 
terate red clover seed. The Japan 
clover is not a true clover but a les- 
pedeza, and it makes purple flowers 
late in summer. The plant with the 
soft grey head is Trifolium arvense, 
rabbit-foot clover, and also called 
here winter clover, as it starts in the 
fall like crimson clover and matures 
in summer. It is not of any particu- 
lar value, but cattle eat it readily in 
the spring. Where it grows the soil 
will be found inoculated for crim- 
son clover. 





Worms on Cabbage 


CANNOT find where you have told 

us how to keep the worms from 
eating the cabbages as they begin to 
head. My cabbages are very pretty, 
but the green worms are going for 
them. I know that the lead arsenate 
will kill them, but I would be afraid 
to eat the cabbage.” 

There is no danger from the use of 
lead arsenate before the cabbage 
heads, as the heads are formed from 
the inside bud, but I would not use it 
after the heads are formed. As I have 
recently told another inquirer, I have 
found that showering them weekly 
with the suds from the family wash 
keeps the worms off very well and 
helps the cabbages. 





Fall Cabbage 


f th is from North Carolina: 
“When shall I plant cabbage seed 
in order to have them head in Nov- 
ember or December, and what variety 
is best to plant? I prefer to plant the 
seed in the hills to save transplant- 
ing.” 

In your upper section of the State 
the seed can be planted at any time 


in July after the middle of the 
month. Planting in the hills and 
thinning to one plant answers very 
well. The soil should be heavily ma- 
nured and the cabbage should have 
side dressings of nitrate of soda to 
push it on rapidly, and the cultivation 
should be rapid. I use a good strain 
of the Late Flat Dutch. To keep the 
cabbage in winter I turn the heads 
over towards the north and then 
bank the soil thickly over the stem 
and lower part of the head, leaving 
the top open, but turned away from 
the winter sun. They keep very well 
in this way. 

“I want to grow some cabbage to 
head in October or November. What 
kind shall I plant, and when shall I 
sow the seed?” 

You can grow good cabbage to 
head in late November, which is as 
early as they should head to keep 
well, by sowing seed in a very rich 
bed where you can attend to them 
and never let them lack for water. 
Get strong plants from sowing the 
first of July, and set them in August 
in heavily-manured land, and then 
cultivate well and apply side dress- 


yard long. These are coiled around 
the hand and the whole coil planted 
in the hill with only the tip showing 
outside. These cuttings will make 
small potatoes from every joint, and 
these keep more easily than the po- 
tatoes from the early plants. They 
are sold here for bedding under the 
name of slips. These will make more 
plants to the square yard of bed than 
any you can use, and will make as 
fine potatoes as any. 





Buying Peach Trees 


HERE is an agent of the————— 

Nursery in this neighborhood. He 
claims that he will sell two May 
peaches, two June, two July, two Au- 
gust, two September, and two Octo- 
ber for $5, and that we can plant the 
seed of these and the peaches will be 
just as good. What do you think of 
this?” 

I think that $5 is a stiff price for a 
dozen peach trees. By dealing direct- 
ly with a good nursery you can get 
named varieties cheaper. There are 
good nurseries in North Carolina, and 
there is no need to go outside the 
State for good trees. I do not know 
anything about the nursery you men- 
tion. They may be reliable or may 
not, and I cannot advise in regard 
to their trees. But planting seed 
of peaches is a very uncertain mat- 
ter. You may get good fruit, but the 








ORGANIZE A DEBATING SOCIETY 


OYS AND GIRLS, you ought to have a debating society in your school. 

Why not organize one? The man who can not say what he wants to say in 
a public meeting is at a great disadvantage. 
yers and city men have more influence in politics than farmers have. The 
farmers have not been trained to talk in public. 

If you could have a debate every other Friday night it would be a fine feat- 
ure. Or you might simply organize a literary society—or two literary societies 
taking opposite sides in debate but working together on all other things—and 
vary your programs. At one meeting you could have a debate; at the next 
meeting a musical program; then a program of recitations and dialogues; and 
then a speech by some leader in health work or educational work or farm work, 
or by some man of prominence in a near-by city or an adjoining county. 

Anyhow. I wish all our farm boys and girls would interest themselves in 
having some such meetings every other Friday night, or once a month at least. 


That is a chief reason why law- 


C.F. 








ings of nitrate of soda to push them 
along. 





Lawn in Broomsedge 
HIS inquiry is from Virginia: “My 
lawn is set in broomsedge. How 
can I get rid of it and get good 
grass?” 

Break the soil deeply and rake out 
all the broomsedge. Sow the lawn 
in cowpeas, and turn thése under in 
the fall after chopping them down 
with a disk harrow. Spread lime at 
rate of a ton an acre and harrow it in 
and then harrow in any good high- 
grade fertilizer liberally, and sow a 
mixture of bluegrass and redtop and 
then scatter a little white clover 
seed and rake all in lightly. Sow the 
seed in October or November. Then 
in spring start the lawn mower as 
soon as the grass is tall enough to 
catch, and never rake off the cut 
grass, as it will soon disappear and 
will help thicken the sod. Cut weekly 
in favorable weather, but not closely 
in dry weather. 





Sweet Potatoes for Bedding 


RAISE and sell quite a quantity of 

sweet potatoes for seed. Should I 
grow large ones or small ones for 
bedding? Some people want large 
ones and some small ones. One man 
told me that the small potatoes would 
make strings. I usually have both 
large and small ones to suit all, but 
for my own benefit I would like to 
know what size you would prefer?” 

Instead of selecting the small pota- 
toes from the general crop, the prac- 
tice of the large growers is to raise 
small ones especially for bedding. 
This is done by making cuttings in 
late July or early August about a 


chances are that most of the seedling 
trees will make poorer fruit than the 
fruit from’which the seed came. Bet- 
ter always buy named varieties of 
standard sorts and deal directly with 
the nurserymen who advertise in The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Sowing Clover 


HIS is from North Carolina: “I 
want to sow peas after cutting 
oats. Can I sow crimson clover seed 
at the same time, or had I better wait 
and sow on the pea stubble?” 
Sowing clover now would be too 
early, and on peas the peas would 
probably smother it. After cutting 
the peas apply a good dressing of 
Thomas phosphate and disk the 
stubble lightly and sow the clover 
seed in September. 





Feeding Rye Hay 


LEASE advise me as to the advisa- 

bility of feeding rye hay to mules. 
I have cut two acres of nice rye, 
some in the dough state, and it has 
cured very well. Will it do to feed 
mules?” 

If the mules have some good grain 
feed they may live on the rye hay, 
but I had rather have wheat straw. 
But having some grain formed, your 
rye may answer if the mules have 
some good feed besides. 





Earth Worms In Flower Pots 


Y POT flowers are not doing well. 

On examination I find earth- 
worms in the soil and all through it. 
Do they do harm to the flowers? If 
so, what can I do to destroy them 
and not kill the plants? I have not 
time to fish, and the worms are mul- 
tiplying ?” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 


Slake a little lime in plenty of wa- 
ter, and let it settle. Then take the 
clear lime water and water. the pots 
well with it. This will usually cause 
the worms to crawl to the top and 
they can be picked off. They plaster 
the soil and make it sour and inter- 
fere with the drainage of the pots. 





Worms on Tomatoes 


MALL worms are boring into my 

tomatoes and eating the buds and 
bloom. What shall I spray them 
with?” 

Put one pound of lead arsenate in 
30 gallons of water and spray the 
plants every 10 days till the fruit is 
ready to begin ripening. 





Pickle Worms Again 


F YOU know what will keep the 

worms from injuring cantaloupes, 
please print it.” 

I have heretofore said that the only 
thing. to prevent the pickle worms 
from destroying cantaloupes is to 
spray with one pound of lead arsen- 
ate in 30 gallons of water. Spray as 
soon as the melons set and repeat it 
every 10 days until they are more 
than half grown, getting it well under 
them. 





Garden Notes 


HAVE been testing varieties of 

lettuce this spring to find which 
stands the heat best without running 
to seed. The Big Boston, which is 
grown almost exclusively by South- 
ern truckers, bolts into bloom with 
the first warm weather, and I wanted 
to get a lettuce that will head well in 
May. The terrible dry season has 
been against all kinds, but some have 
done well. The first headed were the 
May King, and now June 7 they are 
still standing and not running to 


* seed. Another good one is the Won- 


derful. This is the largest of all. It 
is grown about Raleigh under the 
name of Shellem lettuce, from the 
name of the grower who brought it 
there. Then I have another very 
close-heading sort, the seed of which 
were sent me by a grower in Michi- 
gan. I have no name for it, but it 
looks somewhat like the variety call- 
ed All-the-Year-Round. This makes 
a very compact head, with small 
spread of outside leaves, and can be 
set very closely. I am intending to 
let these seed and save the seed for 
getting plants for the frame next 
winter. I want to try to get the 
proper name for it, as I want to 
know the name of everything I 
plant. 
a a8 

In the flower garden my 2,000 glad- 
ioli seem to stand the drouth and 
heat as well as anything. I plant the 
bulbs six inches deep to keep the 
flower stalks from tumbling over. 

xe O* 


Dahlias I grow every year from 
seed and select those I want to keep 
in the fall. The seedlings bloom well 
the first season from seed, and bloom 
later than the old roots, and hence 
have better weather for the flowers, 
for midsummer flowers on the Dahlia 
are always poor. 

* oe O* 

The Spotted-leaf calla is a very 
pretty plant for summer beds. Mine 
are throwing up lots of their white 
blooms. They are not so large as the 
greenhouse callas, but are very pretty 
and the foliage, spotted with white, 
is also pretty. Then too they are 
perfectly hardy, as the tubers will 
live out all winter and come again 
in the spring. I lift them in the fall 
to increase them, for they can be cut 
to eyes like Irish potatoes and every 
eye will grow, and the tubers keep 
very well in the cellar. But if they 
are not lifted in the fall one root will 


soon make quite a bunch. 
x oe 8 


I shall be glad to have our friends 
write in regard to any garden trou- 
bles, either with vegetable or flowers, 
for I will have these garden notes 
weekly now instead of monthly. 
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THAT BOY 











Little Talks with Dad About the Young Farmer in the Making 


OF YOURS 








GIVE THE BOY A SQUARE DEAL 





All Work and No Play Makes Jack a 
Dull Boy, and It May Also Drive 
Him Away From the Farm 


HEN I went to school we studied 

the old Townsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, and I well remember that 
we had long and hard lessons on 
the part that 
treated of the Dec- 
claration of Inde- 
pendence, One 
topic particularly 
interested me, and 
that was where 
Thomas Jefferson 
had written that 
all men are en- 
dowed by their 
Creator with cer- 
It is upon 





MR. LATHAM 
tain inalienable rights. 
this doctrine that rests all our theory 
of government. 

In these years that I have kept 


this particular part of Jeffer- 


ence as our forefathers did when 
King George tried to enforce his opin- 
ions, but they will slip off and go in 
swimming when the father isn’t 
watching, they will slight their work, 
and above all, will likely acquire a 
distaste for the farm and farm life. 
It is such things as these, these neg- 
lects of the boys and their happi- 
ness, that have caused many an 
otherwise useful lad to run away to 
the city and spend his life in drud- 
gery and obscurity. 

Another sad phase that often de- 
velops from such treatment of the 
boy is that the boy concludes that 
he is not being given a square deal, 
that his father has no sympathy with 
his aspirations and desires. He feels 
tnat home is a kind of a half-way 
prison, and that he is living a life 
that is in vain. When the boy loses 
faith in his parent or regards him as 
unjust, it is more than likely that he 
will have a low opinion of other men, 
and will not be very deeply impressed 


who has a boy or girl in either of 
these clubs to enter a business agree- 
ment by which these young farmers 
may know, as they work through the 
long hot days of summer, that they 
are to receive the profits from their 
labor. This is no more than the 
farmer himself requires. How many 
of us could go to work with cheerful 
hearts and do efficient service should 
we know none of the profits of our 
labors were coming to us direct? It 
does seem that any parent who loves 
his child and his state should be wil- 
ling for this child to have what profit 
is made upon the contest plat. We 
must at least give these young peo- 
ple a chance if we expect them to 
stay in the country and build up and 
develop our rural sections. 

I have in mind two incidents that 
came under our observation during 
the fall of 1913. Two members of the 
Boys’ Corn Club in the same county 
received district prizes. In the one 
case the father appropriated to him- 
self not only all the corn produced 
but when the boy’s cash reached him 
took that also. As a result that boy 
has left his home in one of the most 
fertile sections of our State and gone 
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GIVE THE FARM BOYS A CHANCE 





Make Him a Partner in the Business 
and Let Him Feel the Farm Has a 
Future for Him 


AM A reader of The Progressive 
Farmer and owe to it what suc- 

cess I have made farming, as I have 
received more helpful information 
through its columns than in any oth- 
er way. When I read it I think of 
the bright future just ahead of us, 
when the boys become men, if they 
are encouraged to be successful farm- 
ers. There is a great tendency of the 
country boys to go to towns and cit- 
ies, seeking employment. Then I 
think, do these boys in the country 
fare equally as well as the town boys? 
I see many advertisements of firms 
with titles, Father & Son or Sons in 
the city, but seldom see the title of 
Farmer & Son, showing this relation- 
ship in business. 

I have heard people say they had 
served faithfully at their respective 
homes until 21 years of age and never 
received anything for it. They say 
this is just as good for my boy as it 
was for me. I admit in many in- 





son’s famous document in mind, 
it has occurred to me that if 
this truth applies to men, it 
also applies to boys. The boy’s 
rights embrace not only life and 
a fair degree of liberty, but 
they include also the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Just how much should be in- 
cluded in this term, “the pur- 
suit of happiness,” all the wise 
men since Jefferson’s day have 
debated, and yet we have no 
distinct rule of measure. But, 
having been a farm boy, and 
since boyhood having worked 
with farm boys of the South, I 
think I speak for every single 
boy on the farm today, when I 
say that this pursuit of happi- 
ness means more than the fol- 
lowing of the mules up and 
down the long corn rows six 
days in the week, from early 
morn till late at eve, or the 
handling of the hoe in the 
weedy cotton fields for a like 
period of time. The boy will 





stances this was true, but do 
those treated in this way really 
think it just? Or do they some- 
times reflect and say, “If I had 
only had a chance when a 
boy?” Now this is a progres- 
sive day. Farming is now rec- 
ognized as a business and it 
should be-made a pleasant as 
well as a profitable business. 
Let us lay aside those ideas of 
gone-by days (with all due re- 
spect and credit to our fore- 
fathers) and look to the future 
boys. We should profit by oth- 
ers’ mistakes when we plainly 
see them. Let’s give the farm 
boys a chance. 

Recognize the boy’s right and 
give him something of his own. 
A very little start, such as a 
pig, calf, or patch of cotton, if 
only small, will cause him to 
become interested, and} he can 
generally be encouraged to save 
his earnings and when he be- 
comes interested and old 
enough let him become a part- 








get a certain amount of satis- 


ner with you, at least in some 








faction out of these occupa- 
tions, and at certain times may seem 
really to enjoy the work, but he 
cannot associate them with “the pur- 
suit of happiness.” The term does not 
fit—his very being will not accept 
such definitions. 

My knowledge of boys authorizes 
me to say that the pursuit of happi- 
ness means something like a ball and 
bat and other boys to play with, or a 
shotgun to hunt squirrels, or maybe 
a kodak on a bright sunny day, or a 
lunch basket, a book, and pole, line 
and reel. Some-boys are fond of one 
kind of sports, while other boys 
choose a different kind, but a true, 
American farm boy desires some such 
healthful, manly enjoyments. 


My father, as well as many other 
farmers today, regarded such pur- 
suits of happiness as a complete loss 
of time, which had better be spent in 
fighting the crab grass in the cot- 
ton, or husking corn, or fixing fences. 
Well, fixing the fences was a little 
akin to pursuits of happiness if the 
job happened to be short lived, for 
occasionally the job would be along 
the side of the corn or down in the 
pastures, where a squirrel would oc- 
easionally let himself be seen. But 
such work is the regular routine of 
the farm boy, and cannot be classed 
as a pursuit of happiness. 

I respect the opinions of these old 
farmers, but their opinions are not 
always correct, even if they are old 
enough to be sages. When they try 
to enforce such opinions upon the 
farm boy, the boy through whose 
veins courses rich, red American 
blood, giving the individual energy 
and a desire to enjoy life—I say when 
they try to enforce such opinions they 
will meet with failure. The boys may 
not issue a declaration of independ- 


A HORSE THAT TOTES DOUBLE AND SOME MORE 


As a labor-saver and source of pleasure the 
f the farm 


with his duties to society. 

The busy season in the farm work 
is coming on now, and there are many 
boys in the South who will have to 
work hard these long days. That is 
all right, it’s not going to hurt them 
if it isn’t carried too far. But, re- 
member, that our boys are worthy of 
consideration. It is too much to work 
them hard all the week long, not let 
them have any pay, any share in the 
crop, or any time for the pursuit of 
their favorite pastime. If you want 
the boy to work well, give.him the 
prospect of rest and recreation when 
the work is done, or before it is com- 
pleted, if it is a long job. 

A. M. LATHAM 

Stephenville, Texas, 





GIVE THE CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 
THEIR PROFITS 





Boys in Corn Clubs and Girls in Can- 
ning Clubs Should Receive Profits 
on the Work they Do—Two Stories 
from Real Life 


F THERE is any one class who 

should more than any other be in- 
terested in this movement for inter- 
esting our farmer boys and girls in 
rural life through Corn Clubs, Can- 
ning Clubs, etc., it is the parents. 
They should welcome an opportunity 
to get behind this club movement 
with vim and determination. 

It is to these parents that we desire 
to appeal for assistance. It is our 
desire to teach these young folks 
something about business’ while 
teaching them how to produce, and 
we shall be glad to have every parent 





motorcycle is becoming an important part 
equipment. 


to another state to get employment 
in a large city. In the other case the 
father took from the boy neither the 
corn he grew nor the prize he won. 
This boy, who is still a member of 
the Corn Club, sold his corn and is 
lending the money received for his 
corn and his prize, to his sister to 
help her get through at the State 
Normal in Greensboro. When she 
graduates she is going to teach and 
pay her brother back the money and 
he is going to college. In this way 
the Club is enabling more than one 
member of the family to get an edu- 
cation. 


Parents, which one of these men 
do you wish to be like? Which of 
these fathers is treating his child 
right in the sight of God and man? 
These boys haven’t an equal chance. 
Are you giving your boy a chance? 

This year we have urged those in 
charge of the club work in the var- 
ious counties in North Carolina to in- 
sist upon the parents entering into 
an agreement with the boys and 
girls when they join the club, by 
which the member will receive the 
profits made upon the plats. Up to 
the present there has not been re- 
ported a single case in which the 
parent was not willing to this. This 
is indeed very gratifying, and makes 
us feel that our people are realizing 
the value of this great work. We do 
not object to the member of the club 
paying the expense of growing the 
crop and putting it upon the market, 
but we do insist upon their getting 
the profit. 

T. E. BROWNE. 

Assistant in Charge Boys’ 

Corn Clubs in North Carolina. 


branch of farm business. I do 
not favor giving boys large sums 
of money to spend at will but 
allow him to spend his earnings 
in his own way. He will generally 
advise with you. If he should spend 
a few dimes foolishly he will see his 
mistake and profit by it. Make home 
surroundings pleasant for him, give 
him a reasonable share of the profits. 
This will encourage him to remain 
on the farm and be a help to you and 
not be continually looking forward 
and longing for the time to come 
when he can go away to town. 
SUBSCRIBER. 





How Insects Live and Lay Their Eggs 


HE most interesting thing I have 

observed about insects is their 
method of working and laying their 
eggs. 

I have been observing for some 
time the different methods of differ- 
ent insects. The plum curculio lays 
its eggs in the plum by making a hole 
in it, and there deposits its egg and 
then cuts a crescent-shaped cut a part 
of the way around it, and then the 
hole and cut fills up with a sticky 
substance. 

The potato bug or beetle is very 
interesting to study. It eats the po- 
tato leaves and lays its eggs on them. 
In the winter it goes in the ground 
and stays there until early spring, 
when it comes out and hunts around 
for some potato, tomato, eggplant, 
or a sticky weed or bur. I think if 
a lot of these weeds were put in a 
potato patch they would serve as trap 
plants to catch the bugs. 

These are the only insects I have 
noticed very closely. I have noticed 
several others, but cannot find where 
they stay during the winter. 

C. WALLACE PRATT. 

Wiggins, Miss. 
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The Best Book I Have Read During the 
Past Year 








THE GREATNESS OF THE PAN- 
AMA CANAL 


(First Prize Letter) 


HE best book I have read during 

the year is “The Panama Canal,” 
by Frederick J. Haskin. In this book 
he tells just how the canal was made, 
what machinery was used, the life 
lived: by the workers during the 10 
years of labor, the French failure, 
and various other things equally as 
important. 

The Panama Canal is the greatest 
engineering project of all history. The 
author tells us that the excavations 
total 232,000,000 cubic yards, that the 
Gatun dam contains 21,000,000 cubic 
yards of material, and that the locks 
and spillways required the laying of 
some 4,500,000 cubic yards of concrete. 

The canal is 50 miles long. Fifteen 
miles of it is level with the oceans, 
the rest is higher. The ships are 
lifted up in giant locks three steps to 
sail for more than 30 miles across the 
continental divide, 85 feet above the 
surface of the ocean, and then let 
down by three other locks to sea 
level again. The canal is 300 feet 
wide in the narrowest place. A great 
part of the higher level of the canal 
is the largest artificial lake in the 
world, made by impounding the wa- 
ters of the Chagres River, thus filling 
with water the lower levels of the 
section. Another part of the higher 
level is Culebra Cut, the channel cut 
through the backbone of the conti- 
nent. 

The French 





on New Year’s Day, 
1880, began work on the canal. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1904 they spent no 
less than $300,000,000 in their ill-fated 
efforts. 

In 1904 the United States of Ameri- 
ca undertook the task. It was com- 
pleted this year and $375,000,000 had 
been expended in the project. 

A force of about 2,700 persons will 
be required to operate this great 
canal. The major portion of this 
force will be engaged on the port 
works at the two ends of the water- 
way. 

With the building of this canal, the 
greatest dream of the people of 
America has been realized. The land 
has been divided and the world 
united. MISS K. C. McDONALD. 

Schamberville, Miss. 





The Story of Freckles 
HEN my mother came home from 
the hospital after being very sick, 
one of the first things she told us 
about was a good book she had read 
while she was getting well. Every 
night she would gather my two broth- 


ers and [ around the fire and tell us 


some of the story of “Freckles.” In 
that way before we got the book we 
knew something of it and wanted to 
read it for ourselves. After watching 
every advertisement and searching 
every book catalog, we at last 
found “Freckles,” by Gene Stratton 
Porter, and sent for it at once. 

Freckles was a boy who did not 
know his name and who had been go- 
ing from place to place after leaving 
an orphans’ home in Chicago. He 
made his way to a great lumber camp 
in the Limberlost Swamp and is giv- 
en a place guarding a valuable tract 
of land from timber thieves. The 
great swamp is very beautiful, but to 
a boy who has been living in the city 
it: 18. “seaty.” 

One can see in the author’s words 
the many, many birds, the large trees, 
and the beautiful flowers. Of course 
there is a girl, and such a girl! Freck- 
les promptly falls in love with her 


and names her “The Angel.” After 
some stirring encounters with the 


timber thieves and a time when a 
great tree falls upon Freckles, the 
Angel finds his uncle and they live 
happy ever after. 
MAGGIE ELLEN HENDRICE. 
Lena, Miss. 





Do It Now or Never 


HAVE had the pleasure of reading 

lots of good books this year, but 
the one that I think was the best was 
a book written by James Otis, enti- 
tled “Now or Never.” 

It was not because this book was 
especially for boys that I liked it 
best, but because of the very indus- 
trious character of a boy that it 
told of. . 

Bobby was the boy’s name, and he 
was the son of a poor widow. When 
Bobby was 12 years old he began 
work to help his. mother support the 
family. He chose for his motto: “Now 
or Never,” and he believed when any- 
thing was to be done, it should be 
done now or never. 

He started out in the world as a 
book agent and by his nice manners 
and good conduct he won the favor 
of most people and made a success at 
his work. In a few years he was a 
partner in the greatest book store in 
New York, for which he was once an 
agent. You may ask, “Why do you 
like that book best?” Well, because 
I think it will be of benefit to me as 
long as I live, because I never think 
of leaving anything undone but what 
I think of “do it now or never.” 

The above motto is mine too. 

W. J. HARRINGTON, Jr. 

Cameron, N. C. 








The Best Time I Had During the Past 











Year 
FUN ON A FISHING TRIP to be milligns, of the troublesome 
things. We built us a smoke and in 


(First Prize Letter) 
WAS Saturday morning and mam- 
ma fixed a nice lunch for me, and 
I joined a party of 12 on a fishing and 
picnicking for all the day. There were 
four boys and girls in the crowd. 
Some of us boys walked on ahead as 
the wagon was crowded. 

It was six miles to the creek 
lake where we were going to 
We boys reached the place first 
formed an _ exploring party. We 
walked up and down the creek and 
found mussels, snails and a bathing 
and swimming pool. Before we knew 
it we had our clothes off and were 
slashing and swimming in the water. 

By this time the party had reached 
the bridge. We jumped out of the 
water and into our clothes, hastening 
to get our fishing tackle and bait and 
get to fishing. 

The very first bite was mine, and it 
was a mosquito bite. There seemed 


and 
fish. 
and 


spite of the mosquitoes we caught in 
all 50 small fish. 

We decided on taking another 
swim, and by that time it was dinner 
time. We built a fire and the older 
ones fried the fish. We had canned 


goods, eggs, sausage and other nice 


things to eat. For desert, all the 
boys and girls put on their bathing 
suits and went in swimming. The 


most fun was going boat riding. We 
went a mile down stream and back. 
We tried fishing again but could not 
catch anything. 

We went to look for huckleberries, 
but instead of finding any, we found 
a plum tree with plums on it and a 
mulberry tree full of mulberries. 
There were two little squirrels in the 
mulberry tree. They ran away when 
they saw us. By this time it was five 
o'clock, and we returned to camp and 
packed up for home. On the way we 
gathered wild flowers and made pret- 
ty bouquets. When we reached home 
we were tired but happy over having 
had such a pleasant day. 

ROGER HENDRICK. 

Lena, Miss. 





Pleasure and Profit From a Visit to 
the Demonstration Train 


N ONE beautiful March morning 

as we were all busy with our 
school work we heard the Agricultur- 
al Train whistle for town. We could 
hardly wait for the people to come 
and invite us to the train, for we all 
had anticipated a big time for weeks. 
There was a large crowd at the sta- 
tion with eager eyes to see all the 
products. All the school marched 
down to see the train. 

First we were met by a man who 
made a fine talk on agriculture, which 
was very interesting to us school 
girls and boys. Next we were shown 
a milking machine, which all of us 
were delighted to see. Next two hogs, 
a fine one and a small one. They 
were the same age. The larger one 
had been properly cared for, and the 
other had to root for its living. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The people on the train were very 
nice to us. They showed us many 
fine products of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, such as corn, peanuts, cot- 
ton, rice, maize, wheat, etc. 

The canned fruit was the most 
beautiful I ever looked at. The large 
clusters of grapes looked so natural; 
also the large onions, turnips, plums, 
peaches, pears, muskmelons, and 
beets. 


We saw many pictures of farms, 
and people of different parts of the 
country. The girls were just delight- 
ed over the kitchen and bathroom,— 
the neat kitchen with the nice gaso- 
line stove and pretty kitchen cabinet, 
and the bathroom with the beautiful 
white bathtub and mirror. The cweam 
separator and washing machine were 
also interesting to us. 

There also was an imitation of a 
dollar made out of rice seed. There 
were different grades of flour and 
cotton. 


There was the sweetest lady on the 
train, who explained all the things to 
us, and gave all the girls who would 
join the Tomato Club free seed. Also, 
there was a man who gave the boys 
peanut seed who would join the Pea- 
nut Club. There was a man at the 
rear of the train who gave interesting 
talks on hog raising. 

The trip through the train was very 
fine. It gave us farm folks new cour- 
age. We received many new lessons 
in agriculture. After seeing all the 
fine products we were determined to 
press onward, and try and raise some 
of them on our own farms. 

We departed from the. train after 
inviting them to stop next time, de- 
claring it was the best time we had 
during the year. 

LINNIE SHURTLEFF. 

Buckner, Ark. 








The Most Interesting Thing I Have Noticed 
About Plants, Animals or Insects 








HOW THE BABY SQUIRRELS 
ARE FED 





(First Prize Letter) 


ISTER and I were out hunting late 

one afternoon, and while walking 
through a narrow path, surrounded 
by little green bushes and trees on 
one side and a large blue lake on the 
other, we heard a little cracking 
noise, and looking about we saw a lit- 
tle squirrel in the fork of an old tree, 
feeding some acorns, peanuts or pe- 
cans to her little ones. When they 
had eaten this, she went down to the 
foot of the tree and began scratching 
close under the root of the tree as 
though she was hunting something. At 
last we saw that she had something in 
her mouth and was going back up the 
tree. Then we watched her take the 
nut, crack it, and feed it to her little 
babes. But just as she was coming 
down again she spied us watching 
her; she then ran down the tree and 
across to another tree which she ran 
up and hid in some moss. 

Then sister and I went down to the 
foot of the tree where we had seen 
the little squirrel digging and to our 
great surprise we saw she had some 
acorns, peanuts and pecans stored 
away. OVIE I. NICHOLS. 

Anchor, Texas. 





with the one-room school. 


which calls for considerable numbers. 
opportunity for organised activity. 


Rural Sociology,” John M. Gillette. 





HAVE A TOWNSHIP BALL TEAM 
securing an effective play centre it is worth its cost. 
There are not enough children of a given age, and 
frequently not enough all told, to have a baseball or football game, or any other 

Small schools are stupefying in their lack of 
Of the Green township, Ohio, consolidated 
school Mr. Kern says, after a visit: “On the playground all the big boys of the town- 
ship play baseball. Think what it is to get all the boys of a township—country 
boys, | mean—on one playground. There will grow up a unity, and each boy hav- 
ing studied and played with other boys of the entire township, will be stronger for 
it. When the boys and girls of Green township compete with those of Gustavus 
township in football, baseball, or in literary contests, on athletic ground or in town 
hall, each team will have the backing of an enthusiastic township.” —“Constructive 


Play cannot be organized 











Snake Stories 


WAS going through some wheat. 

I saw a snake and I picked up a 
rock and hit him on the head and feft 
him. When I went back he was alive. 
When he saw me he put his head in a 
hole; his tail was outside. I put the 
wire clippers on his tail and pulled 
him out and hit him on the head 
again. I took the hammer, cut him 
open and mashed a toad frog out of 
him. 

Once my grandfather saw a fight 
between a king snake and a poplar 
leaf. The king snake caught the pop- 
lar leaf by the back of the neck, 
wrapped around him, killed him, and 
swallowed him wholé. 

I shot a moccasin and cut him open 
and a frog jumped out, but I had shot 
off his leg. He would have lived but 
his leg was cut off: 

My grandfather killed a _ rattle- 
snake that had a grown rabbit in him. 

HENRY BONNER. 


What A. B. C. Says 


HE contest letters from our boys 
and girls were surprisingly good, 





and awarding prizes was no easy 
task. And we thank those of our 


young readers who sent in letters for 
their help in making our first Young 
Folks’ Special a success. 

There are also some letters from 
men and women who were once farm- 
er boys and girls, just like you, that 
we want you to read, and there are 
some others that we want you to read 
and pass on to father and mother. 
Sometimes they forget and need to 
be reminded that the certainty of a 
reward in the future makes the hard 
tasks lighter, and that a fishing or a 
picnicking trip is just as good now 
for that “tired feeling” as it used to 
be when they were boys and girls. 

We shall feel that we have failed 
in accomplishing our purpose if this 
issue doesn’t make life richer, fuller 
and brighter for the young folks in the 
thousands of homes where The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is read every week. 
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Saturday, June 20, 1914] 


UNCLE JOHN TELLS THE BOYS 
A STORY 


A Bear Tale That Was Side-Tracked 


ANT a story do you, boys? Well, 

*pears to me like I’ve done told 
you putty nigh every story they is, 
but if you two little fellows ’Il come 
set on my knee I'll see ’f I can ram- 
ble back through the days when your 
ol! Uncle John was a boy an’ find 
sumpin’ that’ll interest you.” 

Uncle John, hale, ruddy, and nigh 
onto his three score years and ten, 
shifted his quid of tobacco from the 
left side to the right, spat reflectively 
—and accurately—into the glowing 
oak wood fire, gathered his two neph- 
ews, aged 10 and 12, each to a knee, 
and began. 

“Fust an’ foremost, boys, I’m a- 
goin’ to throw away this chaw of ter- 
backer, ’cause I can’t talk good with 
it in my mouth, an’ I don’t believe 
it’s a good example to set you boys, 
nohow I been chawin’ it for nigh 
onto 60 years now, but if I had it all 
to do over again the stuff’d never go 
in my mouth. Oh, I guess I’m too old 
to quit it now, for it’s mighty hard, 
as I’ve told you before, to teach an 
ol dog new tricks, or to break him 
of his old uns for that matter; an’ be- 
sides, I don’t calcalate I got so many 
more years to stay here, nohow. But 
if I wuz 10 years younger I’d quit it 
or bust. Same way ’bout smokin’, too. 
It’s a sorry sort o’ habit we picked 
up from the Injuns, they say, only we 
made it wuss by eatin’ the stuff as 
well as smokin’ it. Guess leavin’ sich 
a dirty habit with us wuz ’bout the 
only way the pore Injuns could get 
even with us fer stealin’ all their land 
from ’em, and from what the Gov’- 
ment says we pay fer terbaccer every 
year, I guess the debt’s about even. 

“Yes, I learned how to use terbaccer 
when I was a little fellow, only so 
high, an’ I guess I learnt mainly 
*cause I thought it was smart and 
like a man to do it, jest like I s’pose 
lots o’ young boys think these days. 
We started by smokin’ cross-vine and 
corn silks and sich stuff, and then 
when we got big enough to git a little 
terbaccer we got to goin’ off in the 
woods to smoke an’ chaw that. All 
the time we thought we wuz doin’ a 
big trick, ’cause we’d seen the men 
smokin’ and chawin’. 

“Now, boys, I ain’t sayin’ that 
chawin’ and smokin’ terbaccer is sich 
a turrible crime, fer I’ve knowed 
some mighty good men that done it. 
In my opinion, the meanest man is 
the one who wrongs his neighbor, an’ 
tells lies and sich things as that, and 





generally the feller who uses ter- 
baccer don’t do these things any 
more’n the feller who don’t. But I 


been a-thinkin’, boys, that there’s a 
mighty sight o’ good money bein’ 
spent for this Injun weed! What I’ve 
spent fer it myself in the last 60 years 
I figure would buy a good farm, and 
there’s lots o’ men that use more’n I 
do. There’s neighbor Bill Johnson— 
you know him. To my certain knowl- 
edge, Bill’s boys an’ gals ain’t goin’ to 
school this winter ’cause they aint’ 
got no shoes, and Bill’s wife still 
makes the family’s clothes with her 
fingers ’cause Bill’s too pore to buy 
her a sewin’ machine. Still Bill chaws 
reg’lar an’ when he goes to town with 
the boys he thinks it’s mighty smart 
to set ’em all up to segars. Now I 
don’t want to be unkind to Bill, fer I 
hold that a feller orta be ‘lowed to do 
as he pleases, so long as he don’t 
hurt nobody else. But blamed if I 
don’t believe he’s hurtin’ somebody 
else when he keeps them pore little 
kids out o’ school iest because he 
wants to smoke his segars and chaw 
terbaccer. Then they’s another thing: 
Don’t ’pear to me like a man’s treatin’ 
his boys jest right to set ’em sich,an 
example. It’s the naturalest thing in 
the world for a boy to think his dad- 
dy’s the greatest feller they is, an’ to 
want-a do whatever he does. Small 
wonder, then, I say, that if the ol’ 
man does things that ain’t 
right the boys is a-goin’ 

mighty near doin’ ’em, too. 


exactly 
to come 


“Boys, do you know what I think’s 
one o’ the, finest things in all cre- 
ation® Ill tell you: A young man, 
tall, clean, strong, an’ straight as one 
o’ them pines down in the woods; a 
lad with a clear eye, a clean skin an’ 
a clean heart; a feller who don’t tell 
lies an’ who believes in treatin’ all 
men square. I’ve lived a long time, 
now, an’ it seems to me that the 
young fellers who’s amounted to most 
wuz of this kind. Fact is, these days 
a boy who uses licker or terbaccer 
stands a mighty pore show gettin’ a 
good job or makin’ a success of any- 
thing. Men who hire boys don’t want 
fellers all pizened up with whiskey 
an’ smoke, an’ that’s what they is— 
pure pizen. 

“You boys is comin’ on to be men, 
now, an’ yott mustn’t forget what 
your ole Uncle John has told you 
*bout these things. Don’t ever think 
you'll have to use terbaccer and whis- 
key to be smart an’ manly, fer the 
time’s already come when the strong 
an’ manly man knows these things 
is bad. 

* 7% ca) 

“Well, I declare,” said Uncle John, 
rousing himself, “here I been settin’ 
a-talkin’ to you boys bout nothin’ in 
pertic’lar, an’ I had it in my mind to 
tell you ’bout the time me an’ my ole 
dog Crockett treed the bear down onc 


you can with smilax, bamboo and any 
potted plants you may have. 
the smilax and bamboo grow in all 
of our Southern States. 


I think 


To choose-partners for the games 
let the girls be in a darkened room 
with the boys outside an open door 
across which a_ sheet has’ been 
stretched a few inches from the floor. 
Let the girls walk across the door- 
way within the darkened room, and 
let the boys choose their partners 
from the slippers of the girls. If the 
room where the girls are is a lighted 
one the boys could recognize their 
shadows on the curtain. After part- 
ners have been selected remove the 
sheet, and hand a card to each girl. 
On this card ‘is written, “A Conversa- 


tional Dance.” 1. Waltz. 2. Two- 
step. 3. Tango. 4. Waltz. 5 Pol- 
ka. Intermission. 6. Two-step. 


7. Waltz. 8. Waltz. 
10. Two-step. 
Before the conversations with the 
partners secured for No. 1 begin, ask 
all of the young men to make en- 
gagements for the other numbers. 
When they have done this a waltz 
is played and the boys talk to the 
partners while the music goes on. 
When the music stops they go to 
their partners for No. 2. 
Each time the music 
hanges, a change of 


9. Barn Dance. 


stops and 
partners is 

















A LITTLE GIRL’S TREASURES 


Tallahala, <n’ how that ’ere bear 
chased us. Been a-talkin’ to you here 
fer an hour, an’ ain’t told you no 
story at all.” 

“It was a good story, Uncle,” said 
the elder of the boys, as they bade the 
old man goodnight, “and we liked it.” 





A JUNE-TIME PARTY 





Suggestions to Mary That Will Help 
to Make it a Success 


Dear Mary: 

O YOU wish to give a party in 

June? In our series of parties I 
think we had one for every month 
except May, and it seems to me that 
for your June party I gave you a 
Rose Contest, so of course now you 
want something new and different. I 
think if I were going to have a party 
I should ask four girls to spend the 
day with me and to help me get 
ready. Think of the fun you and 
your sister would have with the four 
other girls, and think of how you'd 
relieve mother altogether of the 
trouble of getting ready. Perhaps 
she’d think it too much trouble to get 
dinner for so many, but you might 
eat a cold lunch on the back porch 
so as to have your table ready any- 
way. 

Japanese lanterns with the candles 
needed cost very little and you can 
get them from the ten-cent store in 
your nearest town Ask brother 
Tom to swing them on wires around 
the porches and between the trees. 
Cords are burned too easily, so do 
not use them. 


Decorate the house as prettily as 


made until the intermission when 
you and the girls who are helping 
you, serve punch in one corner of the 
porch. 

A good fruit punch is made of a 
strong tea, a dozen lemons, a half 
dozen oranges, one bottle of ginger 
ale or of carbonated water, sweeten- 
ed to taste, a bottle of Maraschino 
cherries make it prettier and more 
palatable. I weaken this with water 
till it tastes just right, and serve 
with plenty of cracked ice. If you 
haven’t a punch bowl, a small tub 
covered entirely on the outside with 
white crepe paper and green vines 
will look most cool and enticing. 

After the punch has cooled your 
thirsty guests the conversational 
dances are resumed. 

Then serve cake and cream or cake 
and some pretty sweet made of gel- 
atine. The recipes usually given on 
the gelatine packages serve about six 
people, so you will know how many 
times to multiply by this to supply 
your guests. A cup cake baked in 
square pans, cut into blocks about 
two inches square and iced in boiled 
icing would be a nice cake to serve 
and you girls could easily cook sev- 
eral the morning of your party. 

Perhaps you’d like a rhyme to use 
for your invitation so I send you one. 

“Here’s a pressing invitation. For 
I want your conversation, at a June- 
time party at my home. Now don’t 
dare forget the date, ‘Tis the 20th 
Be not late. And at 8 o’clock I wish 
for you to come.” 

I’ve told you so often of place 
cards, color schemes, and decorations 
that I feel sure you can now think of 
original ideas for yourself. Roses 


(7) 7il 


are still in bloom, no flowers are pret- 
tier, anda pink color scheme would be 
more easily carried out. 

If you serve in the dining room do 
not attempt to let your guests sit 
down, but let them stand at dining 
table, side table, and _ sideboard. 
Chairs take up so much room, and 
all of you have been sitting during 
the “dances” anyway. Rs Da 





A Day of Fun at Blue Lake 


WENT on a Sunday school picnic 

last month. We went in a wagon 
to a place called Blue Lake. It is 
surrounded by big oak trees, and 
green grass. When we got out there 
we jumped out of the wagon and the 
girls fixed fishhooks while the boys 
got fishing poles and bait. When the 
things were ready we went to fish. 

One-of the boys went out on an old 
rotten log and sat down on it. The 
water was about six feet deep where 
he was. A big fish caught the hook 
and he fell in. When he came out he 
looked like a drowned mouse. We 
began to laugh when he swam out 
with a fish about two feet in length. 
It was one of the largest fish caught 
that day. 

About 12 o’clock the boys began to 
scale fish while we girls spread lunch, 
and fried fish. When lunch was over 
we played games for awhile. Then 
we picked berries and some went 
boat riding while some of the boys 
went hunting. When they returned 
we had our pictures taken. At 5:30 
p.m. we started home and got home 
after dark. : 

This will be a time that I shall nev- 
er forget. LORA NICHOLS. 

Anchor, Texas. 





Several Interesting Things About 
Animals 


HAVE learned from experience 

that any animal, from a “kicking 
cow” to a “balking horse,” can be 
managed better by treating them 
with kindness than by treating them 
cruelly. 

It is very interesting to know that 
a fine, pure-bred hog will not eat any 
more corn than a scrub hog, or a fine 
Jersey cow will not eat any more 
than a little scrub cow. 

If a dog is given the proper train- 
ing when a puppy he can be made a 
very useful animal on the farm. 

I think it is interesting to see a 
goat walk a rail fence, as they can 
do it quite as well as a dog. If your 
cows are late in coming home from 
pasture put a goat or two with them 
and the goats will sure bring them 
home at sunset. It seems strange 
that goats prefer a hard plank floor 
to sleep on in preference to a bed of 
straw or litter. 

W. J. HARRINGTON, Jr. 


Cameron, N. C. 





A Young Stock Breeder 


HEN I was four years old my 

grandfather gave me a nice cow 
and calf. Now at the age of 11 years 
I have seven head, six females and 
one male. I sold the cow grandfather 
gave me with two small steers for 
$55. I have not lost one since grand- 
father gave me the start. 

There is a dipping vat near the 
pasture and we dip every two weeks 
during the spring and summer 
months. I have a lot of velvet bean 
seed that I am going to plant for win- 
ter feed for my cattle. My inten- 
tions are when I finish the high 
school I now attend to make my cat- 
tle pay my expenses at College at 
Starkville. I am now in the fifth 
grade. We have a consolidated school 
and I ride on the transfer. I walked 
three miles last year to the same 
school. 


Now I want to tell you all how 
mama made little brother and me 


very happy. She fixed a nice dinner 
and we went down to the creek near 
our home to fish and made a fire on 
the bank of the creek and fried them, 
and my! how good everything tasted, 
ARTHUR C. WEST. 
Carpenter, Miss. 
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THE FIRELESS COOKER 





Description of Home-made Fireless 
Cooker 


Tex above cooker, three feet long 


and half as wide contains two 

compartments, though three will 
be found more satisfactory for the 
average family. This is designed for 
the use of the heating disc and isfire- 
proof. When the disc is used articles 
can be baked as well as stewed. 
‘ The cooker can be changed and 
simplified as follows, if the disc or 
soapstone plate is not to be utilized— 

“(2)” may be layers of newspaper. 

“(3)” fine sawdust, newspapers and 
hay, cork, magnesia, or any other 
good non-conductor. 

“(4)” omitted. 

“(9)” hay stuffed cushion. 

“(10)” should be dispensed with as 
it is not necessary or desirable to let 
out the steam .except when dishes 
are to be browned. 


Cautions 


— soapstone disc should never 
be used in the paper-lined cooker, 
as it might set fire to it and thus to 
the house. The asbestos-lined box is 
absolutely safe. 

2. Have as little space between 
the sides of the cooking ves- 
sel and the walls of the space for 
holding it (that is, between 5 and 6), 
as possible as that space must be 
heated from the heat in the food. 

3. Number (1) may be any old 
trunk, tool chest or box made for the 
purpose, but must be strong, firm and 
have a good cover with hinges and 
clasps. 

4. The cooking vessels may be 
those specially made for the purpose, 
or may be any pail or kettle, but 
must have a tight-fitting cover to 
hold in the steam. 


- 5. Do not bring the packing or | 


tins quite to the height of the sides 
of the box to leave room for the lid 
packing. 


6. Galvanized iron rusts less read- | 


ily than tin. 

7. Where possible it is advisable 
to buy instead of make a cooker, as 
one constructed by an expert is al- 
most certain to be better than one 
made by an amateur. 

8. If purchasing a cooker remem- 
ber that it will last a lifetime and, 
therefore, it is advisable to get a 
good one. 


The Cost 


HE expense of the box can scarce- 

ly be estimated as anything from 
an old keg to a cedar chest may be 
utilized. 

Asbestos sheeting comes at eight 
cents a pound. A weight that seems 
to be sufficiently thick comes one- 
half pound to the square foot, cost- 
ing four cents. Another weight 
comes eight cents the square foot. 
Asbestos plaster or cement retails at 
$2.50 for a bag of 120 pounds. Of 
course, one person would not need 
this much, but it will be about three 
cents a pound in small quantities. 

Neither can the expense of the 
tinning be estimated for if some ves- 
sel at hand is used and the protecting 
top piece be dispensed with it will 
cost nothing, also the local tinner’s 
charges may be high or low. 

The cookers you purchase are lined 
with aluminum and have aluminum 
cooking vessels. 

A set of four flat base castors cost 
25 cents, and hinges and hasps anoth- 
er quarter. The soapstone discs will 
be anywhere from 25 cents to 40 
cents. 


Its Value to the Housewife 


that fireless cooker has long since 
passed the experimental stage, 
and I think I speak conservatively, 
when I say that every kitchen should 
have one. This is especially true of 





the kitchen in which the housewife 
does her own work. Some of the ad- 
vantages are briefly thus. 

1. The cook can prepare the food 
for the next day either in the cool 
of the evening or when she has most 
leisure. It can be cooking while she 
is busy with other matters, there- 
fore, it conserves her time. This is 
especially true if there be a kerosene 
stove as well as a fireless cooker. 

2. It does away with the watching 
of the food to prevent burning, or 
placing wood in the stove; therefore, 
it conserves her energy. 

3. It is economical, saving the ex- 
pense, time and energy of the men of 
the family spent in the purchase, 
hauling or chopping of wood. 

4. Old fowl, very tough pieces of 
meat, hard or dry vegetables, etc., can 
be made tender and delightful be- 
cause of the process of long, slow 


hot for sweet potatoes. 


pot and the pot lid and newspapers 
covering it then the top to the lard 
stand over all, very little air could get 
in 


This will furnish at least one warm 
dish. 


In the last of the summer I bought 
a real fireless cooker. It is said to 
cook food thoroughly done without 
the radiators if made hot on the stove 
but I always use the radiators. 


I have never successfully cooked 
corn bread in it but have dropped 
the balls of bread in the pot made 
from corn meal, a little salt and just 
enough water to moisten it, I drop 
balls of this in the pot with my boil- 
ing vegetables before putting it in the 


cooker. A little of the meal some- 
times boils off but not enough to 
make the vegetables. distasteful. 


Sometimes I cook bread when I am 
preparing breakfast and warm it for 
dinner .by placing a piece of paper 


around it and putting inside the 
cooker about half an hour before 
dinner. 


The radiators must be heated very 
When I wish 
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1—Wood board. 





2—Asbestos sheeting. 
3—Asbestos plaster. 
4—Asbestos sheeting. 
5—Tin or galvanized iron. 
6—Cooking vessel. 
7—Handle 

8—Ball bearing castors. 
9—Tin or galvanized iron, 
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lined with asbestos 
fiber or cement. 
10—Vent. 
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PLAN FOR A FIRELESS COOKER 


cooking. Because all available mate- 
rial can be made profitable it adds 
variety to the menu. 

5. Any food which is prepared 
without the loss of much steam re- 
tains more of its flavor than other- 
wise; therefore, it is more appetizing. 

6. Many foods, such as cereals, are 
positively harmful to the young child 
if the husk is fed unsoftened. Over- 
night cooking softens «the cellulose 
and makes: them wholesome to all, 
especially the young. 

7. Fireless cooking also prevents 
scorched food and gives uniform re- 
sults. 





A Home Made Substitute for a 
Fireless Cooker 


AST summer I cooked chicken and 

vegetables when I cooked my 
breakfast and covered them closely 
in the stew pans and packed in a 
lard stand with newspapers, some- 
times placing one of the warm stove 
lids under the stew pans. Sometimes 
T used an enameled pot which leaked 
and could not be used any other way, 
placing it on top of newspapers in the 
lard stand and packing paper tightly 
around it. In this way I could have 
the stove lid real hot as it could not 
touch the paper, my food would fin- 
ish cooking in this after having been 
partially cooked on the range and 
would stay at the same heat for some 
time. With the stew pan inside the 


to cook them I heat the two small 
ones and one of the large ones over 
the fire and use the pie racks to hold 
the radiators apart. A large number 
of potatoes can be cooked between 
the three radiators in one compart- 
ment and if the radiators are well 
heated the potatoes will be thor- 
oughly cooked, the heat is regular 
and they are not chilled. I do not 
heat my potatoes before putting them 
in. 

Biscuits and cake cook in the same 
length of time it would require to 
cook them in the stove. 

Meats are deliciously tender when 
cooked in the fireless cooker, or any 
thing that requires long cooking. 

MRS. G:. BE. WHITLEY. 

Stantonsburg, N. C. 





What the Fireless Cooker Really 
Is—Get One 


F ALL housekeepers thoroughly un- 

derstood the merits of the fireless 
cooker, they would no more be with- 
out one than they would without a 
sewing machine or a cooking stove. 
Some one has said that they should 
not have been called fireless cooker, 
as the name is calculated to inspire 
mistrust. “Heat retainer” would have 
been a better appellation, as the prin- 
ciple upon which they cook is the re- 
taining of the heat by perfect insu- 
lation after the food has’ been 
brought to the boiling point on the 
stove, or, as in the case of roasting 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


attachment, the heat is furnished by 
the use of two hot radiators, one of 
which is placed under the pail and 
the other on the rack inside the pail. 

By the use of the fireless cooker 
the housekeeper can start her meat, 
vegetables, soup, “etc. to boiling on 
the coal or flame stove while she is 
preparing breakfast and _ transfer 
them, still boiling, to the cooker to 
be finished. It*is now generally ad- 
mitted to be the most ‘perfect and 
healthful way of cooking meats, ce- 
reals and all articles of food which 
require long, slow heat, and its possi- 
bilities in the way of pot pies, stews, 
puddings, etc., are almost innumera- 
ble. 

It not only saves fuel, time and labor, 
but by rendering cheap cuts of meat 
palatable and nutritious it will also 
be found an actual saving in meat 
bills and in many other ways. Imag- 
ine on a hot day having the dinner 
all packed away in the fireless cook- 
er, the kitchen cool and straight and 
the busy housewife with the much 
coveted time for sewing or reading. 
Yet this is no fairy tale, but the ac- 
tual conditions which exist in the 
progressive kitchen where the fireless 
cooker is used. No running back and 
forth to keep up fires, no ashes nor 
dirt, no smoked utensils to wash; the 
fireless cooker works the same night 
and day and does its work more per- 
fectly than an ordinary stove 
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HOT WEATHER IN THE HOME 





The Care of Children and the House- 
hold and Sound Advice to Moth- 
ers 


UMMER months bring added anxe 

iety to the woman in the home. 

The housekeeper has, perhaps 
more than the average share of wor- 
ry, but when she is a mother as well 
her hands are full. 

Children need careful attention in 
hot months, particularly young chil- 
dren. One rule should be made and 
rigidly adhered to by all mothers in 
the inténse heat of the summer 
months. That is that young children 
should never be allowed to play out 
of doors in the middle of the day. The 
organization of the child body is too 
delicate to endure the heat which 
completely prostrates many a grown 
man and woman. 

The best thing to do is to send the 
children out for their play as early as 
possible in the morning, before the 
sun has had a chance to bake away 
the coolness. At 10 or half past they 
should come in the house, for by this 
time the heat has commenced in earn- 
est. 

A tubful of cold water brings per- 
fect content to the hearts of young 
children if they are allowed to re- 
move their clothes to splash about till 
lunch time. 


An Early Luncheon 


iw EARLY lunch at 12 finds every- 
one hungry. After this a nap will 
serve to keep the children out of 
mother’s way for some time. Then at 
half past four or five it will probably 
be safe to let the little ones go out to 
play again. In this the mother must 
use her own discretion. If the heat is 
still intense at this hour, it would be 
wiser to keep the children in until 
evening. 

Young babies require careful ate 
tention during the hot spells. Spong- 
ing the body off in alcohol will do 
much to keep the little one cool. In 
the very hot weather this should be 
done as often as necessary. The ba- 
by’s crib should be placed near some 
window where the sun does not shine 
and where a breeze will blow if there 
are any breezes. 

Almost evéry child, and, in fact, 
many grown people, are subject to 
prickly heat in the summer months. 
This is a rash which spreads over 
any part of the bedy, most frequently 
the back of the neck and shoulders. 
It is attended by an itching and 
smarting, or prickling which is really 
painful for children. 
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CHORES 





I want to be a pirate, and join a roving 
band 

That hasn’t any chores to do, and never 
sees the land. 

I’m sick and tired of farming, and doing 
chores [ hate, 

I’ve got a dandy book to read, but bed- 
time comes at. eight. 


Take Bill his oats, the pigs their feed, 
and fill the water pail, 

And then get all my lessons for tomor- 
row without fail. 


And Pa says, don’t disturb him, for he’s 
got to write some stuff 

For the ‘“‘Dooburg Weekly Banner,” and 
I've fidgeted enough 

And scraped my pencil on the slate, so 
don’t make any noise 

While he’s writing “How to Make the 
Farm Attractive for the Boys.” 


And Pa says, split some kindlings, and fill 
the box with wood, 

And milk the cow, find all the eggs, and 
give the calf some food. 








—Henry Robinson. 








To get rid of this rash frequent 
baking-soda baths should be given. In 
a basin of tepid water dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of soda. After the bath dust 
the body with powder, consisting of 
one part talcum powder, one part of 
cornstarch and just a pinch of boric 
acid. The latter is not really neces- 
sary, but quickens the alleviation to 
some extent. 

Bran baths are also excellent for 
prickly heat. A pint of bran in a 
cheesecloth bag. should be soaked in 
the bath water until the water looks 
like thin gruel. If the body is in- 
flamed a linen band next the skin will 
stop the clothes from chafing the 
skin—San Antonio Express. 


men the vote, 1869, and Alaska the 
last, 1913. I give some of the bills 
carried by women in a state which 
has had suffrage 20 years and one in 
which they have had it two years— 
Colorado and California. By this I 
mean those originated by women, 
discussed at their clubs and federa- 
tions, and introduced, endorsed and 
encouraged, unflaggingly, by women. 

The following women’s laws were 
adopted by Colorado from 1893 to 
1913; 

1893 to 1900: A State home for dependent 
children, three of the five members of the 
board of control to be women; making the 
mother joint guardian of the child with the 
father; raising age of protection for girls to 
18 years; a State industrial school for girls, 


three of the five members of the board of 

control to be women; a factory inspection 

law; creating the indeterminate sentence, 

SUMMARY OF SUFFRAGE out-of which Tom Ryan's’ wonderful 

“hhonor-and-trust’” idea has been evolved; 

LETTERS truant schools; requiring one woman physi- 

cian on the State Asylum board; provision 

for the inspection of maternity homes and 

lying-in hospitals conducied by private per- 
sons, etc, 

1900 to 1910: Juvenile court system; dras- 

tie compulsory education law; a child labor 

N READING the letters of the re- law, taking little ones under 14 out of fac- 


apg tories, stores, and mines, and forbidding the 

cent contest on Suffrage I found employment of those under 16 in unhealthful 

pi as ‘ » . or dangerous trades; making father and 

that when the vote comes to wom mother joint heirs of deceased child; pro- 

en all wrongs shall be righted; all viding penalties for failure to support aged 

m - or infirm parents; traveling library commis- 

sorrow shall cease. The anti-suffrage sia, consinting of fre woman, Sor ths pur 

letters convinced me that when the pose of seeing that books reach the most re- 

day of the vote for women arrives all mote mountain camp and prairie hut; mak- 
hearths shall be deserted; all woman- 
liness past. What I did get out of 





(Since you cannot seo any but the prize 
letters you might be interested in what the 
majority of the others contained.) 


ing it a criminal offense to contribute to the 
and the establishment of a State free em- 
che inte hol that the ployment bureau, with offices in all the prin- 

e letters as a wnole was la 

In November, using the initiative for the 

;: ‘ ‘ rae first time, the people wrote these statutes 
fairs, leaving National politics largely 

7 hour law for working women; a mother’s 

to the men. They cared more about compensation act; the recall of the officials, 

7 i State-wide civil serice; an 18-hour law for 

age Meine 7. oe Pahari ei miners; home rule for cities; the recall of 
ne nite ates an more abou 

Court of the State shall have the power to 

tl b t tolis th b the P declare laws unconstitutional, and that these 
lan abou Olls roug e anama 

Canal by a majority vote of the people; and the 

oe headlesa ballot. 

, i . mission government election was held, the 
ee would be disgraced by drag change adopted, and five commissioners 
ging through the mire of political 
filth and those who believed in suf- oo system of voting took charge 
frage said why should there be any 

sa Creation of a minimum-wage commission 

clean mouth and morals as a politi- with power to act; establishment of $50 as 
cian, and since law-making is a sa- 

doubling the length of minimum school year; 

: hg amendments putting teeth in the child labor 
individual or not, should the polls not law, the factory inspection law, and the 
be in schools and churches as they compulsory education law; & workmen's 

out of business; a strong non-support law, 
ready have equal suffrage? and a companion statute making non-sup- 

a . 

I found that woman is a little bit for the feeble minded; validating the wills 

of married women; perfecting the “honor- 
consider herself as a flower made to many partioulars; making the “third de- 

bloom in beauty, grace and idleness ®'f? ,2 3y07 ys i“ 

act of the citizens’ administration was the 
left to wither on the stalk And the abolition of the infamous “red light district,” 

le a . 
funny thing of it is that the women The fight on commercialized vice has been 

waged chiefly in San ‘Francisco, for Los 

their homes require a vast amount of trict” in 1909 as the result of a scandal 

executive ability coolness of judg- that exposed a city administration’s inti- 
, 

Raising the age of consent from 16 to 21; 
who seem to have adopted this fancy juvenile court amendment separating de- 
of the past century beau. fathers to support illegitimate children; re- 

quiring certificate of freedom from all vener- 
frage were by women themselves, marriage license; the sterilization of certain 
and the men, the thinking men, if one inmates of lunatic asylums and a certain 
, ’ 
pandering. 
tles, favored the vote. Their reason ,,2{™imum wage law; workmen's compensa. 
| . 
seemed to be not so much what wo- pension law, granting a pension of $500 a 
year to teachers who have been in service 
wanted their wives to be not only commission to prepare for the handling of 
housekeeper and mother but also immigrants with the opening of the Panama 
with the most approved correctional meth- 
less she thought along the same lines ©43,274 thorough vocational training. 

she could not be such. The number wife's signature to the assignment of a hus- 

band’s wages; good milk inspection statute; 

a surprise. law; @ law prohibiting the destruction of 

Wh foodstuffs fit for human consumption; and a 
t ° 
at Has Been Accomplished Raising the age limit of child workers 
from 12 to 15; a State-wide civil service; a 
give my source of information, but to the liquor law hitting particularly at all- 
wish to say that I am copying un- Msht sale. 

Lawlor, and Chief of Police Sebas- we regret that space must claim 

tian, again its usual detail of things that 


delinquency of a child; a local option law; 
cipal cities and towns. 
women were interested in local af- 
and constitutional amendments; an eight- 
the saloon at the cross roads than with particular emphasis on the judiciary; 
decisions, providing that only the Supreme 
the road between here and market 
decisions may be disapproved and set aside 
I found that anti-suffragists said In February, 1913, the long-delayed com- 
elected without party designations, and by 
Fi What California Has Done 
mire? Why tolerate the man of un- 
a minimum monthly wage for teachers, and 
cred trust whether realized by every 
2 z compensation act; a law putting loan sharks 
now have them in states which al- 
port an extraditable offense; a State home 
inclined, even in this day and age, to and-trust’” system at the penitentiary in 
p It is also important to note that a first 
and be plucked by*gallant knight or 
long protected by the bi-partisan alliance. 
whose letters would indicate that Anfeles abolished its infamous “crib dis- 
mate connection with the under-world. 
ment and robust health, are the ones 
pendent from delinquent children; requiring 
Many of the letters against suf- eal diseases from men as a precedent to‘the 
k > 2 class of convicts; and a drastic law against 
may judge by the quality of the epis- 
tion law; mothers’ pension law; teachers’ 
men would accomplish as that they 30 years; a State housing and immigration 
A A Canal; and a State training school for girls, 
friend, chum, companion, and that un- 
Joint guardianship law; requirement of a 
of men who spoke along this line was a net container law; a weights and measures 
prison reform bill. 
ECAUSE space 18 limited I cannot billboard nuisance act; and an amendment 
blushingly from George Creel, Judge So interesting is this subject that 
Wyoming was the first to give wo- more urgently compel the attention 


of the home-maker. Whether the 
vote comes or goes there will be men 
to be protected from dyspepsia, ba- 
bies to be bathed, youths to be ad- 
vised, gardens to be tended, neigh- 
bors to be made glad. This we know 
that we American women have the 
best husbands and fathers to be 
found anywhere in the world, and 
that in the long run they will do that 
which is wise, generous and just. 








Program for United Farm Women 


HE following are a few of the 
points concerning canning that 
may well be discussed at this season: 
(a) The -simple bacteriology of 
canning. 

(b) The best type of jars, glasses 
and bottles for fruits, jellies and cat- 
sups, and how to get them cheap in 
quantities. 

(c) Demonstration of canning in 
tin. 

(d) Demonstration of canning in 
glass. 

(e) Principles and recipes of cat- 
sups and pickles. 

I am not giving a more detailed 
program because the United Farm 
Women Presidents, or Secretaries, 
are having bulletins that contain all 
required information sent to them. 
All others who desire bulletins on 
canning can ask for these either at the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., or at Raleigh, N. C. 
Two cents for a post card for each 
place is money well invested. And 
for goodness sake, sign your name 
clearly, and sign your husband’s init- 
ials! It will be more likely to reach 
you. For instance, your name is 
“Mary” and you are married to John 
Brown, then call yourself. Mrs. John 
Brown. 

Speaking of names—if you have 
sent word that you are interested in 
forming United Farm Women’s Clubs 
and have received no bulletins it may 
be because we failed to decipher the 
name correctly or that it was lost, so 
please help us by sending it again. 

Mrs. Higgins’ asks for a successful 
method of heating the large, round 
soldering irons (capping steels for 
sealing tin cans), except on the gaso- 
line firepot. 

If you have a commercial canner 
there is probably an opening in the 
fire-box at the coals. Perhaps you 
have not noticed it. If there be none 
than take a stovepipe, cut a hole in 
it six inches from the bottom. Set 
this on a piece of tin and build a fire 
of corn cobs or charcoal. When it 
has burned well thrust the soldering 
iron through the hole into the coals. 
You will find it a good substitute. 





A FEW FIRELESS COOKER 
RECIPES 





More Will Be Given Next Week 
Pot Roast Beef 


Select for @ pot roast the middle of the 
rump of beef. Wipe with a damp cloth, 
Heat the kettle thoroughly, and add the 
meat, Sear well on all sides. Add one cup 
water, salt, pepper and a little carrot, onion 
and potato, if desired. Cover tightly and 
cook until hot through. Remove quickly to 
fireless cooker and cook three or four hours, 
or over night. If you have a disc, place the 
meat between hot radiators as soon as 
seared. 


Baked Ham 


Wipe the ham with a damp cloth and put 
it in a kettle and parboil. Either heat until 
hot through or place in cooker between 
hot discs. Allow to cook over night. The 
next day drain, rub over the entire surface 
with brown sugar, then stick cloves in -it. 


| ning different fruits and vegetables. Any one can 
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This Success 
Canning Outfit 


Sent on Receipt of ; 


Don’t continue losing money on fruits 
and vegetables—can them with a portable 
Success Canner. Always a demand for 
home-made canned goods, Bi 

The Success Canner holds 6: 






































































































get sure results in either glass or tin. 
Price, complete, $11.00. \ 
Best canner ever sold considering price and capacity. 


‘Greatest Canner, Offer,Ever Made 


Just send us one dollar G1) and we will ship to 
any open railroad station in the United States one t 
of our famous Success Canning Outfits with the i 
privilege of examination before paying the balance 
$10) and freight charges. Look the Success Can- 
ner over carefully, inside and out—if not found as 
cere your dollar will be ng en A refunded, 

if full price is sent with order freight charges 
will be prepaid on canner. Order now. ome 
dayorder received, You take nochances. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


arent QHY 


BY PARCEL POST 
Special Prices on Cans 
600 No. 2cans,’sol- 
derhemmned cape $8.50 
600 No.3 sole 

der henuaeaaage 1 0.75 Aw) 
Success Canner Co., Q 
Dept.2 » Quincy, lil. 








from your own plant.| 


HE smallest country home can have all 
the convenience and comfort of gas for 
lighting and cooking at small cost. 
Milburn Home Lighting Plants for efficiency, 
simplicity and economy are unequalled. Ma- 
chine is compact. Occupies little room. Has 
few parts — all simple — so theéfe is nothing to 
get out of order. Requires practically no 
attention. 
The gas has twelve and one-half 
times the illuminating value of coal 
gas and costs less than coal gas or 
electricity. ee. 
Milburn plants are in sizes to 
meet any and all requirements. 
Write for our illustrated booklet 
on ‘‘Individual Home Lighting.” 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-1426 W. Baltimere St, BALTIMORE, MD 



















Famous No Money 
Down—Free Trial 


organ Offer 


oe & 


My Remarkable Offer 
Breaks all Sales Records 
—Banishes Competition 
Send 2 en my we 
—learn how JR 
= have. orld’s Best 9 


Conserva 
to your home, 


FREE 30 Day Trial £023,2°,mo"°% Far'svast 
te ie BB A. | in Small Easy Payments 
No Interest—No Collectors. —No Burden To You 


















Reheat the discs, place ham in cooker be- 
tween them. This will require about half 
an hour to brown, 


Canning 


In some families it is found to be conven- 
fent to can only a few jars of fruit or vege- 
tables at a time, and in such cases the fire- 
less cooker may be used advantageously in 
the work of canning and preserving. Often 
two or three jars may be fitted into a busy 
morning when a larger quantity would be 
impossible. Sometimes extra fruit that will 
not keep may be prepared in the evening 
and cooked over night in the fireless cooker, 
To can fruit in this way, prepare as for 
other method and pack in jars, Adjust the 
rubber and cover, fill the jar completely 
with hot syrup and seal at once. Have the 


fireless cooker utensil heated before jars are — 


placed in it, and cover completely with 
boiling water. Cover the utensil and set 
away in cooker over night or until cold, 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood,. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to coéperate with you in all progressive 


Guarantee. I save $48.75, because I sell 
direct from $1,000,000 Adler an Factory (greatest 
fe existence) wiping out all in-between profits. 
c. LSADLER, Pres, ADLER ORGAN CO., - 
9750 W. Chestnut Street Louisville, Ky. 


DAISY FLY KILLER itee4.°227°Sut: 
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movements, 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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THERN FARM GAZETTE 


“You can tell by a mau’s farm whether 
he reads it or mot.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 








CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 


President and Editor. 

Vice-President and Editor. 

Managing Editor. 

Contributing Editor. 

JOHN S. PEARSON; Secretary-Treasurer. 

J. A. MARTIN, 3 . ‘ : Advertising Manager. 
J. Frank Fooshe, General Representative. 








R. BROWNE is right in saying every father 

should give his Corn Club boy or Canning 
Club girl the profit he or she makes on her acre. 
Let the father charge a reasonable rent if he 
doesn’t wish to give the use of the land, but all 
the actual profit should go to the child. 





E SHALL not be surprised to see Edward 

K. Graham become the greatest President the 
University of North Carolina has ever had. Few 
Presidents, if any, have entered upon the office any 
better equipped for its duties, and he has the ad- 
vantage of others in that he starts the work in the 
very beginning of life’s prime. 





HE Virginia State Farmers’ Union urges grow- 

ers in all the dark tobacco counties to hold 
mectings and send delegates to a meeting to be 
heid in the National Hotel, Washington, D. C.,, 
June 24. This meeting is to demand a Congres- 
sional investigation as to the sale of dark tobacco 
in this and foreign countries and urge steps for 
the relief of the farmers. 





DITOR Clarence Poe will speak at the meeting 

of the North Carolina Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association in Burlington, July 4; at a farmers’ 
meeting, Emporia, Va., July 2, and at a Farmers’ 
Union rally in Windsor, July 23. Other July Unicon 
appointments include Nash, Camden and Harnett 
counties, and we hope to give the exact dates for 
these in next week’s issue. 





N ANOTHER page we are publishing a sug- 

gestion about the organization of neighbor- 
hood baseball teams. We hope the idea will be 
taken to heart in many a Southern community 
this year. Sometime ago a farmer said to us: 
“My boys work a third better when I let them 
have Saturday afternoons off for baseball.” They 
are also doubtless a third less likely to try to find 
recreation in worse things than baseball. 





HERE is nothing like having plenty of good 

reading matter if we are to develop the right 
sort of boys and girls on the farm. Again we say 
that every farmer should buy $5 worth of papers 
and $5 worth of books each year for each horse 
he uses. Next time you find a fellow who “can’t 
afford” to spend $1 a year—that is to say two cents 
a week—for a good paper to feed the minds of his 
family, ask him to figure out if he doesn’t spend 
more than that for chewing tobacco—and possibly 
for things worse than tobacco. 





HE State Board of Agriculture, at its recent 

session, took an advanced step in promoting 
the raising of pure-bred livestock in North Caro= 
lina. The Department will hereafter have a fund 
for lending groups of farmers, under suitable re- 
strictions, one-half the money needed for the pur- 
chase of pure-bred sires. The Board also made 
arrangements for beginning the manufacture of 
inoculating material for legume crops, the product 
to be furnished to farmers at cost. Further infor- 
mation regarding either of these matters may be 
had by writing Commissioner Graham. 





HE following good comes from 

“Rural Manhood.” We are glad to pass it on 
to the readers of this special issue for farm boys 
and girls, because we must provide ample facili- 
ties for sport and recreation if we are to do our 
duty by the farm young folks: 


suggestion 


“Every rural community should have a safe 
and clean place in which its boys may be taught 
the art of swimming. Too often the lad who 
would enjoy the pleasure and benefit of a “dip” 
on a hot summer’s day must trespass on pri- 
vate property while furthermore 
many a “swimming hole” is stagnant and un- 
sanitary. These unwholesome_ conditions 
might easily be overcome by securing permis- 
sion to make a suitable swimming pool on 
property adjacent to a running stream. A 
hole 15x25 feet with a graded depth of three 
to seven feet could easily be dug out and con- 


doing so, 


creted at little expense. Running water from 
the stream could then be diverted into this 
pool, thus furnishing a safe place in which the 
boys may not only bathe but take up swim- 
ining in a progressive manner.” 





Stay on the Farm-and Be Your Own Boss 


HERE is one thing we should like to urge 

very strongly in this issue, Mr. Farmer Boy, 

and that is that you stay on the farm where 
you can be your own boss, instead of going off 
to the city to be somebody’s clerk or hired man— 
that is, unless you have some special marked and 
definite talent for some particular work. 

It is true, of course, that the farmer does not 
now get all the profit he ought to get—nor all he 
is going to get—but it is also true that the work- 
ingman in the country fares better than the work- 
ingman in town. Read all you can, study all you 
can, and prepare yourself to be a good farmer— 
a genuinely wide-awake, progressive farmer—and 


. you will, nine chances out of ten, fare better than 


if you should go to town. : 

As we see it, the farmer’s day is coming. The 
thought of the world is turned as never before to 
building up the country. The itself 
which was once interested in protecting manufac- 


Government 


tures, developing manufactures, and building up 
the towns, is beginning to see that the source of 
all prosperity is the farm. But the one best sign 
is that the farmers themselves are getting aroused 
and studying their privileges and rights. Already 
the awakening and organization of the farmers 
have resulted in untold good, and you ought to 
resolve now that there shall be a farmers’ organi- 
zation in your neighborhood as long as you live. 
If you are over 16 years old, join the Farmers’ Un- 
ion or whatever other organization is nearest you, 
and take an active part in it. Speak to your father 
about it. 

Another thing which insures better times for 
the Southern farmer is this: For a hundred years 
until very recently we have had to compete with 
cheap-land farmers in the West. That is to say, 
any farmer could go out West and stake out a 
“homestead”, and sell his crops without allowance 
for land values because his land cost him nothing, 
or practically nothing. But all that is past. The 
cheap lands of the West have gone, and now when 
the Western farmer sells his crops he must add 
$5 to $10 per acre as an allowance for rent or for 
interest on land values. And because of this fact 
crops simply can’t be sold as cheaply as formerly. 

Then, too, city populations have increased faster 
than country populations the whole world over, 
and it is becoming more and more difficult for the 
city people to get enough meats and food stuffs. 
There are several million more people in the Unit- 
ed States than there were five years ago, while 
there are several million fewer meat animals. This 
is an indication that farm products must go higher, 
especially livestock. 

One of the greatest of the world’s students of 
rural problems declared recently that in the fu- 
ture labor on the farm is going to be better paid 
than labor in the towns, and. we believe he is right. 
Stick to the farm. 





Jefferson and the Country Community 


N HIS recent Memphis address Editor Poe re- 
minded Editor Russell of the Irish Homestead 
of his mistake in thinking that from Solon and 
Aristotle down to Alexander Hamilton no great 
thought to the problem of 
Mr. Russell 
sweeping a statement 


of 
and 


statesman has given 


organizing country communities. 


vas able to make so 


only because he has not studied the writings 


Hamilton’s great American contemporary 
rival, Thomas Jefferson. 
Tefferson’s this so 


{ indeed are 
significant that we cannot refrain from again call- 


ideas in matter 


ing attention to them. He was the Prophet who 
saw through all the problems of American demo- 
cracy as no one else has done, and it is but natural 
that while the rural problem was ignored by Ham- 
ilton, the aristocrat and townsman, it did not es- 
cape Thomas Jefferson, the democrat and farmer. 


After his long and stormy public career, after the 
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Independence he interpreted had become a reality, 
after the government whose birth-pangs he had 
witnessed had passed its period of experiment, af- 
ter his two terms in the Presidency, Jefferson re- 
tired to Monticello and from that time on no sub- 
ject was nearer his heart than that of community 
organization—“dividing the counties into wards,” 
as he put it, a plan whereby each country commun- 
ity, averaging “about six miles square, each” would 
have its own local organization, elect its own offi- 
cers, govern its own schools, roads, charities, etc. 
and have all the powers of the New England “town 
meeting.” In a letter to Joseph C. Cabell in 1816, 
Jefferson said: “As Cato concluded every speech 
with the words, ‘Carthago delenda est,’ so do I 
every opinion with the words, ‘Divide the counties 


into wards’.” And again he declared: 


“There are two subjects which I shall claim 

a right to further as long as I have breath,— 

the public education and the sub-division of 

the counties into wards. I consider the con- 
tinuance of the Republican government as ab- 
solutely hanging on these two hooks.” 

Jefferson then—Jefferson who said that “Those 
who labor in the earth are the chosen people of 
God if he ever had a chosen people,” and who be- 
lieved that our people “will remain virtuous as 
long as they are chiefly agricultural”—Jefferson 
realized that to be effective the country commun- 
ity must have.organization; and we have in great 
measure lost a century of potential progress be- 
cause America did not heed his advice, because it 
did not provide machinery for rural expression 
except through the so-called medium of the 
county, which he denounced as clumsy, unwieldy, 
and futile. : 

It cannot be too often emphasized that we shall 
never have genuine community life in our country 
districts until we approach Jefferson’s ideal. The 
country community must have definite boundaries, 
a name, and exist as a definite political unit. 


The Week on the Farm 


HE long drouth this spring has carried many 
lessons, not. the least of which ‘thas been the 





exceeding importance of getting the oat crop 
planted in the fall, preferably before the first of 
November. This year east of the Mississippi River 
spring sown oats have practically everywhere been 
a failure, and even during favorable years they 
can seldom be depended upon for proditable yields. 
Experiment Station tests running over a number 
of years have clearly shown that fall-sown oats 
average twice as many bushels per acre as those 
sown in the spring. 

* * 

We know our many readers who are studying 
the soil-fertility problem will be interested to 
know that our issue of August 1 will be a winter- 
legume number, dealing particularly with bur and 
crimson clovers and vetch, the great soil builders 
that every Southern farmer should have on his 
farm. The Progressive Farmer is convinced that 
not until we make our soils ricly by the use of such 
crops will we be generally prosperous agricul- 
turally. A more detailed announcement concern- 
ing this clover number will appear in an early 
issue. 

x OK OX 

We want you, Dad, to read particularly what is 
said on page 5 of this issue. We believe our boys 
and girls, too, should know the dignity of labor, 
the necessity for it, and, above all the necessity 
for its intelligent application; but to drive the 
farm boy from daylight till dark without an occa- 
sional holiday, picnic or ball game, is equivalent 
to driving him to town—or worse. There is a 
time for play as well as work, and the child whose 
days are brightened by a reasonable amount™ of 
wholesome fun will treasure a love for the old 
home that the false promise of the town cannot 
destroy. 








A Thought for the Week 


F I were privileged to secure by asking one boon 
for the South, it would be that within the next 
decade not a single lynching should take place 

in a Southern Commonwealth, for every such act 
registers a return to barbarism and undoes the 
primordial strivings of the human spirit for jus- 
tice, social order, and equality of rights.—Pres. S. 
C. Mitchell. 
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Little Talks to Farm Boys 


By CLARENCE POE 




















A Word of Personal Introduction 


FEEL very free and easy in talking to farm 
boys, because it hasn’t been long since I was a 
farm boy myself. I hoed cotton the day before 
I began work on The Progressive Farmer; had 


‘lived on the farm all my life till then (and hope to 


live on the farm again before long, one near 
enough The Progressive Farmer office), and I 
think I know pretty well all the general run of ex- 
periences the farm boy has to go through with. 

The only difference is that times are now noth- 
ing like so hard as they were when I was growing 
up on a farm in the early 90’s. Then-we had to 
sell our cotton for five cr six cents a pound, and 
thousands of farmers and farm boys all over the 
South—my own father and I among them—were 
working against terrible odds in the shape of low 
prices and a mortgage to boot. And helping my 
father pay off that mortgage is one of the things 
I am proudest of doing. 

You farm boys of today also have another great 
advantage over the farm boys of eighteen or 
twenty years ago in that there is so much you can 
learn about your work. There were mighty few 
real farm papers then; and what so-called farm 
papers there were then gave only a minor share 
of attention to farming matters; I recall distinctly, 
for example, with what interest and surprise I 
once read an article telling how cow- 


same instruction with regard to tobacco has kept 
me from smoking or chewing. 


Learn to Read Books and Papers 


HOPE, too, you are not only learning how to 

read but that you are learning to enjoy reading. 

If you haven’t a school library, you ought to 
have one, and I would advise you to keep pester- 
ing your teacher and all the school committeemen 
until you do get one. When I was a farm boy I 
borrowed books from the neighbors for miles 
around, and I would have worked a month for the 
privilege of using a school library. If you haven’t 
a library, get one; and if you have one, ask your 
teacher to pick out the books she thinks will in- 
terest you most. 

Read the lives of great men, read: good books 
of poetry, history, and science. Read a good story 
now and then—some book by Dickens or Scott 
or Mark Twain, or some other great writer. A 
good plan is to get a good book and read it aloud 
in the family circle at night. 

Read the papers, too; but be careful to get pa- 
pers worth reading. Sensational daily papers, or 
such semi-weekly, tri-weekly or weekly editions of 
dailies as are all too common, filled with stories of 
murders and divorces, and suicides and court 
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proud of, you should interest yourself in all these 
things. Study soils, fertilizers, varieties of plants, 
breeds of animals, ways of cultivating, seed-selec- 
tion, etc. etc. Talk over all these things with your 
father, go to the Farmers’ Institute, study the text- 
book on agriculture, read The Progressive Farmer 
and other papers, and when you want further in- 
formation about anything, ask your Demonstra- 
tion Agent or your Corn Club agent, or else write 
your Experiment Station or to The Progressive 
Farmer. 

I should like especially for you to get interested 
in livestock, and in the sort of livestock you can 
be proud of. Begin, if you must, with a pure-bred 
pig—Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc-Jersey, or 
any other breed—and keep on until you have pure- 
bred cattle or horses. 

Aim to have the best-of something on your farm 
all the time, and as much of the best as you ‘can. 
Try to have the best breeds of whatever animals 
you raise, the best varieties of whatever crops you 
raise, and whenever possible make an exhibit of 
your products at the Fair, and bring home some 
blue ribbons if you can. 





How to Win the Highest Success 


HAT I have said so far, Farmer Boy, has 

dealt almost wholly with the things you can 

do for your own personal development or 
success; but. what I wish to emphasize more 
strongly than anything else, is that you mustn’t 
be selfish in your ambitions. A man’s chief am- 
bition should be for his fellows, for his community, 
a desire that all his neighbors shall achieve the 
highest possible success. To work to 





peas gather nitrogen from the air. 
There were no Corn Clubs, no text- 
books on agriculture, no Demonstra- 
tion Agents, and I don’t think there 
had ever been a farmers’ institute 
within reach of our farm. 


Make Good Use of Your School 
Advantages 


HE very first and best thing you 
can do right now, is to equip 
yourselves for lives of the 





you, 


greatest possible usefulness. You 
should seize every opportunity to 
train and enrich your minds. You 


should see to it that nothing except 
a really serious matter keeps you 
from school any day, and that when 
at school every minute is used to 
good advantage. 

You ought to remember that thou- 





Come, boy, to your dad. 
some things his, 
Of the man who loved me as I’m loving 


For the heart’s but a pendulum heavy 
that swings 
Aye forward and back as all pendu- 
lums do, 
And tonight mine has swung far away to 
the time 
When your dad had a dad, just as you 
have, my son—~ 
A dad to whose arms I was welcome to 
climb 
When his day in the corn field or mead- 
ow was done. 


I crept into arms that were stronger, my 


ad; 
And his hands—O so tender—were har- 
det than mine, 
For the world had been stern with the 
dad of your dad— 
Yet I would that my soul were as gen- 
tle and fine 


A TALK TO THE BOY 





Let me tell you 


the one 
burden is 
ther, my son, 


What I've gained I have 
the heavier cost; 


done, 


But I fear—vaguely fear—there are some 


things I’ve lost. 
son, 

we know 

love me, 

loving me so, 


And be glad in that love, 
used to be. 


As the one roughly clad in that body of 
That lavishly gave of its strength for 
Who shelters you now. And my prayer's 


That you may think thus of your fa- 


gained—his 


- He in embryo held all the things I have 


That sadly diminish the triumph, my 
So lie close, little man—there’s so little 
Except that I love you and you can 


And I'll smile with content that you're 


make your neighborhood the best 
neighborhood at all to live in—that is 
what I should like for you to strive 
for above everything else. 

Try to help all your neighbors to 
do better farming, live in prettier 
houses, get better livestock, use more 
machinery, etc., etc., so that it will be 
said that yours is the best farming 
section in the county. 

Try to get the best schools possible 
for the young’ and the most books 
and papers read by both old and 
young. Encourage public meetings, 
farmers’ clubs, farm women’s clubs, 
telephones, school libraries, ete. so 
that it will be said that yours is the 
most intelligent and best educated 
people in any section of the county. 


as my dad And then try to get afl your neigh- 
—htrickland Gillilan, 


bors to coéperate and work together 








sands and thousands of grown-up 

Southern men and women had no such school ad- 
vantages as you have today—even when I was 
growing up fifteen or twenty years ago we had 
only about a three-months term in the “Rocky 
Branch” district I was in—and you should appre- 
ciate your own superior blessings. 

Remember, too, that all through life you are go- 
ing to have to compete with boys and girls in oth- 
er sections who have had eight or ten months 
schooling a year. With our shorter term in the 
South there is all the more reason for making 
good use of it. I heard last fall of a little Negro 
boy who was going to school and a white man 
who got permission to look into his dinner bucket 
found that he had nothing to eat but hickory nuts, 
persimmons and a sweet potato. I want to see 
our white boys and girls just as anxious to get an 
education! 





Study the Health Book and the Book on 
Agriculture 


HEN you should not only go to school every 
day and study after you get there, but you 
should study the things that-will be of most 

use to you in the future. Every farm boy ought to 
study the text-book on agriculture, and every boy 
who can do so should enroll in the Corn Club 
work, and every girl in the Canning Club work. 

Every boy and girl should also study the health 
book—the book on sanitation and hygiene and 
physiology. Scientists tell us that every third 
death among us is the result of an unnecessary 
disease, and that every third case of sickness 
might have been prevented by knowing and prac- 
ticing the simple rules of good health. Few farm 
boys and girls need to be told to take plenty of 
exercise, but millions sleep with closed windows 
and so breathe poisonous second-hand air at 
night; others are careless as to what they eat and 
how they eat it; and others ruin their health by 
using tobacco, snuff, and whiskey. 

IT believe it was studying the health book in a 
country school when I was growing up, and so 
learning the damage whiskey does, that has al- 
ways kept me from drinking. And I believe the 


trials, and railroad wrecks, will only fill your 
minds with rubbish. 

Read real newspapers that know something else 
is news besides crime and accident; read all the 
good farm papers you can get; read your county 
paper; read your church paper, except the fraud- 
ulent patent medicine ads that frequently disgrace 
Southern church papers; and read the Youth’s 
Companion and good magazines (not the all-story 
kind). But most of all read good books. If you 
read all the news dispatches in a daily paper to- 
day; six weeks from now there may not be a sin- 
gle sentence of your reading worth rememberipg. 
But if you read a good book, then sixty years from 
now some fact or truth in it may still be doing you 
service, 


a) 


Interest Yourself in Farm Work 


OU farm boys of today are really lucky boys, 

and I hope you appreciate your opportun- 

ities. For one ‘thing, there was mighty little 
improved farm machinery in use in the South 
twenty years ago. We used to break the land 
with Boy Dixie plows, scatter the manure with 
“manure boxes,” sow the fertilizer through a 
“euano horn” or trumpet, and I would drop the 
corn or strew the cottonseed by hand. About this 
time of year I would bind wheat and oat bundles 
by hand, while my father cut with a cradle. And 
so on all through the year. 

Now I hope, Mr Farmer Boy, that you have 
plenty of improved implements and machinery on 
your farm. That’s the only way to make money on 
the farm. Horse power is cheaper than man- 
power, because it has only to be fed, and the 
cheapest way of all to get results is to use machin- 
ery that doesn’t have to be either clothed or fed. 

Besides, it’s a whole lot more fun riding a two- 
horse cultivator over a cornfield—as for example, 
twelve-year-old Hubert Nelson was doing in that 
Progressive Farmer picture the other day—than 
it is to hoe the corn hill after hill as I used to do. 
Even if your father is a one-horse farmer he can 
join with his neighbors and get and use two-horse 
plows and harrows and cultivators, etc. 

If you are going to be the sort of boy your fath- 
er will be proud of and the neighborhood will be 


in buying supplies and fertilizers, and 
in getting improved machinery and 
pure-bred sires, and in helping forward everything 
that will better the community, so that people 
will say, “These folks pull together better than 
anywhere else in the county.” 


If you live in a good progressive community it 
will be mighty hard for you not to be progressive 
yourself, and you will certainly get far more en- 
joyment out of life than you can possibly get if 
your neighbors are ignorant and backward. And 
remember that by making yourself a real leader— 
not a stubborn, bossy man who wants everything 
his own way, but a patient, sympathetic, everlast- 
ingly-at-it advocate of progress—by making your- 
self such a. real leader you can convert even a 
backward, ignorant neighborhood into a center of 
progress, if you only keep at it. And this after ail 
is about the best job to which you can devote your 
life. It is true, as old Thomas Carlyle says, that 
“it is great, and there is no other greatness, to 
make some nook of God’s creation, more fruitful 
better, more worthy of God.” 

That is the sort of greatness I should like for 
you to aspire to, and if you do I am sure you will 
find life a far richer and happier adventure than it 
could possibly be if you should rush off to town 
ambitious only to make money or win notoriety. 


Understand me: I believe in a boy being ambi- 
tious for success. But what I want is that you 
shall be ambitious for the highest success. And 
the highest success is never won by the selfish 
man. I should say rather that the highest success 
is won by the man who has made the most of his 
opportunities for self-development; who has avoid- 
ed all injurious habits and at the proper age has 
married a good wife; who is just as active as he 
should be in helping his community and his fel- 
lows; and who lives and works with the conscious- 
ness that he is an eternal being and the son of a 
Divine and Almighty Father. 





As I stated here the other day, we have not yet gotteu 
away from the big plantations in the South. Before thd 
war we had these big slave plantations in the sections of 
the country where the Negroes mostly now reside. They 
have not been broken up. They have not been subdivided 
into small farms. That is a great misfortune. It has been 
a great handicap to the South. The sooner they are divided 
the better it will be for us—the better for the white man 
and the better for the Negro man,—Senator F. M. Simmona, 
in United States Senate. 
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SANITATION 


would have saved a great many 
of the 7,420,912 hogs valued 
* at $59,455,700.00 lost in 
United States during 1913 from 


HOG CHOLERA 


You can make your hog 
pens sanitary if you use 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 











We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
Parasites and disease. 


Write for them—they are free. 





KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It has done 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 


EKRESO DIP No. 1 is to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 

















A Cuts silage evenly 


IN. — Packs better—lasts better— 
makes better feed 


The knives of the Blizzard 
make a clean, shear cut and the 
silage is cut slick asa whistle, in 
even lengths, from % to1} inches, 
Silage cut by a 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


= better, keeps better, and, according 

our customers, makes better feed, in- 

creasing milk yield and butter fat. 
OTHER GOOD POINTS 

of the Blizzardare: Light running- any 

farm engine runs it. Eats up a fast 













as you can feed. Easily fills high los, 
“” 6©6Simple, safe and durab! Self-feed table. 
is tells truction. 


el w cons 
Write for it now, before you forget. 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 42 Canton, Ohio 


Catalog 








Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The successful dairyman has judgment, 
business ability and courage. Cutting 
down expenses is not enough. He must 
know how to invest. 

Appiy business methods to your farm, 
keep @ record of the net profit from each 
cow and you'll soon convince yourself of 
the economy of putting your money into 
efficient milkers. 

You'll find one good Holstein will do the 
work of two, perhaps three, ordinary 
cows. You save greatly on feed, and di- 
vide the expense of housing and labor by 
two or three, 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Golstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














eee 
TANKS and TROUGHS 


All Sizes—for all purposes—cheaper than 
wood. Lasta lifetime when made of 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 


Rust-resisting—not affected by ex- 
tremes of weather. 


Write for Free Catalog M6 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Factories: 


ri 
Greensboro, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Little Rock, Ark. 
New Orleans, La, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 













LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 














If you have livestock to sell, 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 


now is the 


THE PEANUT CROP 


Plant Some for Hogs—Value as Soil 
Improving and Hog Crop—Late Cul- 
tivation 


B' THE time this article appears 





the planting of peanuts for mar- 
ket will be practically over with 
except in the Spanish pea sections. 
The Spanish variety will mature even 
when planted in 
July and the larg- 
er varieties fre- 
quently make good 
yields planted the 
middle of June. 

When we con- 
sider the ease with 
which the peanut 
crop may be pro- 
duced and its value 
as a pork-produc- 
ing crop, we wonder why it is not 
grown more generally for fattening 
hogs. Peanuts are conceded to be 
one of the very best hog feeds known, 
both because of the quality of the 
meat produced, when some corn or 
cottonseed meal is fed with them, and 
because of the cheapness of the pork 
produced on peanut pasture. The pea- 
nut gives to the meat a juicy sweet 
flavor produced by no other feed. 
Furthermore, when planted for hogs 
alone, and the roots and vines rooted 
into the soil there are few crops 
which equal the peanut as a soil-ime 
prover. The vines are equal to the 
best stable manure asa _ fertilizer. 
There is plenty of time left to plant 
a patch of peanuts to turn the hogs 
on in October. Every farmer in the 
cotton belt should plant a few acres 
of this crop for the pigs. 

In a great many sections the farm- 
ers plant the Spanish or Virgirria 
bunch variety, give them one cultivae 
tion to destroy the grass and give the 
young peanut plants a start. Then 
they sow cowpeas in the middles, and 
let all grow up together. Just before 
frost the mowing machine is run over 
the field and as fine a quality of hay 
harvested as is funished by any crop. 
The hogs are then turned on the field 
to gather the peanuts. The roots and 
stubble left and rooted into the soil 
adds materially to its fertility. By 
this method, both a crop of pork and 
a crop of hay may be harvested and 
the soil fertility maintained. 


Cultivation 


ITH the introduction of improved 

machinery the cultivation of pea- 
nuts has been revolutionized. Only 10 
or 15 years-ago it was the custom to 
“bar” them off, or scrape them, with 
a cotton scraper, chop them from one 
end of the row'to the other, and then 
“side them up” with a cotton plow or 
sweep, going four times to the row 
with the plow and once with the hoe. 
Now one trip with a good double cul- 
tivator does the job, and the use of 
the hoe is practically eliminated. Be- 
cause of the fact that a man can get 
over the field more rapidly with these 
cultivators he can get there more fre- 
quently and keep the surface soil stir- 
red, thus checking the grass and 
weeds. It is the man who keeps 
ahead of the grass and weeds by this 
frequent cultivation that succeeds. In 
order to use these cultivators to the 
best advantage it is best to plant the 
crop about level, so each subsequent 
cultivation may push a little fresh soil 
around the plants. 

Years ago it was thought necessary 
to pile the dirt up around the plants, 
or “hill them up,” at the last working. 
In fact it was once considered essen- 
tial to-the production of the nuts to 
cover the blossoms with soil as soon 
as they appeared upon the vines. This 
opinion was not entirely unreasona- 
ble, as the nuts are produced at the 
ends of the flower stems, but if the 
surface is kept mellow and loose by 
frequent stirring nature provides that 
these pegs turn down and penetrate 
this surface soil, there to enlarge at 
the end and form the nut. If this 


MR. BROWNE 





surface soil is not kept pulverized and 





these “pegs” or “spikes”, as they are 
sometimes called, strike a hard, bak- 
ed impervious surface, they become 
discouraged, parch up and die, thus 
reducing the yield. It is the farmer’s 
part to furnish these little pegs a soft 
receptive home in which they can 
perform the functions of their exis- 
tence. In order to do this we need 
not pile the dirt up around the plants, 
but by this frequent cultivation with 
sweeps which push or shove the soil 
up under the branches they can furn- 
ish just the required conditions. 

This soil mulch not only affords an 
inviting field for the fruiting pegs, but 
also conserves the moisture for the 
plant at this the most critical period 
in its growth. When the plant is 
fruiting it requires more plant food 
and moisture than at any other stage 
of its existence. It matters not how 
much fertilizer has been used, unless 
there is sufficient water in the soil to 
keep this plant food dissolved it is of 
no use to the plant, and a crop of in- 
ferior “poppy” peanuts will be har- 
vested. In order to obviate this dur- 
ing dry weather cultivation should be 
kept up late in the middle of the rows. 

It is very important in the cultiva- 
tion of the peanut crop not to dis- 
turb these pegs, or spikes, after they 
have once attached themselves to the 
soil. Once these pegs are broken 
loose by sweep or hoe they seldom 
reestablish themselves and bear fruit. 
If there is grass in among the plants 
it is better to leave it than to disturb 
the plant at this stage by getting it 
out. 

If a good stand of peanuts is secur- 
ed and the early cultivation is as it 
should be, they soon shade the row 
and check the grass and weeds, thus 
leaving the later cultivations to be 
devoted to the more urgent needs of 
the plant. T. E. BROWNE. 
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INFECTIOUS ABORTION 
CATTLE 


A Dangerous Disease, the Remedy 
for Which Largely Lies in Preven- 
tion Rather Than Cure 


L  iehbos the possible exception of tu- 
berculosis, there is no disease 
among dairy cattle that causes a 
greater loss to the dairymen than in- 
fectious abortion of cattle. This dis- 
ease is not confined entirely to cattle, 
but also occurs in horses, swine, sheep 
and goats; however, to a decidedly 
less degree in these, which is probably 
due to a greater lack of opportunity 
to spread in these latter animals. 

The loss incurred from it is three- 
fold. (1) Due to premature birth, the 
calf is either dropped dead and is then 
a total loss, or it is very frequently a 
weakling and will in this case be not 
nearly so productive when raised as 
a calf dropped healthy and vigorous. 
(2). There is a decrease in milk pro- 
duction in the animal aborting, which 
may even not start if abortion took 
place at an early stage of gestation. 
(3). There is always more or less 
trouble in getting the animals that 
have aborted in calf. The longer it 
takes to get the animal to conceive 
the greater the loss, for a¥time goes 
on you could probably have raised 
four calves from a cow, while when 
afflicted with this disease you get 
only three; thus losing one calf and 
the amount of milk that would have 
been produced during the fourth pe- 
riod of lactation. 

The cause of this disease, dreaded 
by those who have felt its painful 
sting, was formerly considered to be 
due to all kinds of violent causes, 
such as falling down, being hooked 
by other animals, ete. and also to 
the feed. It is true that these causes 
will produce abortion if violent 
enough, but in this case the abortion 
will be sporadic; only occasionally 
an abortion will take place, while if 
the cause is an infection, the cases, 
when the disease is once established 
in a large herd, will follow each other 
in rapid succession. 
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Thanks to the untiring and uner- 
ring advancement of science, we now 
know that the real cause is a micro- 
organism known as the bacillus of in- 
fectious abortion. When this infec- 
tion has once gained a foothold it 
is hard to eradicate. Abortion takes 
place with very few prodromal symp- 
toms and is usually very easy. Two 
or three days before abortion there 
will be a swelling of the external 
genital organs, with an odorless, red- 
dish-gray, or yellowish mucous or 
muco-purulent discharge from the 
same, and the milk secretion may set 
in. Cows aborting for the first or 
second time will usually abort in the 
fifth and sixth months of gestation, 
but after that this time will be pro- 
longed till at the fourth or fifth time 
they will calve in the normal time; 
that is to say, the-disease has a ten- 
dency to die out, the animals becom- 
ing immune. 


The disease may be transmitted 
from one animal to the other during 
the act of copulation; that is to say, 
the bull may be the carrier of the 
infection, as well as the cow. The 
bull is the animal that will do the 
most harm, for in him the disease will 
usually not be detected and he can 
thus transmit it from cow to cow 
without the owner having any knowl. 
edge of it. There is no difference as 
to the age at which cows are most 
likely to take it, as young and old 
may be affected. Furthermore, it 
can be transmitted by the external 
genital organs, either of male or fe- 
male, coming in contact with the 
floor or litter that has been contam- 
inated with the discharge from the 
vulva of an infected cow, this making 
it necessary in combating the disease 
to keep everything clean. Finally, it 
can also be transmitted by eating 
contaminated food and drinking wa- 
tEF;. 


The disease is introduced and 
spread in the herd in a number of 
ways. Very frequently it comes from 
a bull which had previously served 
a diseased cow. He may have been 
infected before he was bought or has 
been allowed to serve an outside cow 
that was afflicted with the disease. In 
the same way, it may be introduced 
by a cow when she is taken to a 
strange bull that is a carrier of the 
infection, or the cow may have been 
bought already infected. 


Here, as in all other diseases, pre- 
vention is better than cure. As out- 
lined above, it is easily seen that it 
is not a safe policy to let your bull 
serve a cow nor your cow be served 
by a bull which you do not: positively 
know is free from the disease. -Once 
it is introduced, one should not sell 
the diseased cows, for after they have 
aborted a number of times they will 
become immune and when all have 
passed through the mill you will have 
an immune herd. All newly purchas- 
ed animals should be quarantined, 
whether you have the disease in your 
herd or not, for if they have the dis- 
ease they will introduce it into your 
herd, if not already there; and if they 
do not have it, but it is in your herd, 
then they will take it. 


The actual treatment of the disease 
is long and weary, and frequently not 
accompanied by the desired results. 
The afterbirth should be removed in 
due time. The external genitals and 
tail should be washed once or twice 
daily with any of the common disin- 
fectants and the uterus irrigated the 
same number of times daily, also us- 
ing the disinfectant. After a week 
Or so once every day will do, and 
this has to be kept up for a long time. 
Likewise the sheath of the bull should 
be thoroughly disinfected before and 
after each service. The stalls must 
also be thoroughly cleaned and dis- 
infected, and all bedding burned. The 
afterbirth and stillborn calves should 
be burned or buried deeply. It is im- 
perative that those animals not al- 
ready infected be isolated, and when 
a cow is due to calve that she be put 
in a clean disinfected stall and all be 
closely watched for any signs of the 
disease. DR. HUBERT SCHMIDT. . 
College Station, Texas. 
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Saturday, June 20, 1914] 
Poultry Notes 


OME peculiar inquiries come to the 

poultry department of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer at times. One has 
lately come telling of the loss of 100 
chicks from “The Warts”, but not de- 
scribing a single symptom or giving 
any other information. Simply “100 
little chicks have died and some old 
ones too.” 


Now possibly “The Warts” is a 
local term, but it is unknown to us. 
However, we put on our thinking 
cap. The place is well South, the 
weather is warm, the trouble is evi- 
dently contagious, attacks mostly 
young chicks, but ‘some old ones too.’ 
These all point to common chicken 
pox. This appears as an eruption of 
yellowish ulcers or nodules around 
the eyes, nostrils and other parts of 
the head, sometimes on other parts 
of the body. Severe cases run eight 
to ten days. Quite often an out- 
break is partly caused by the preva- 
lence of lice and mites, with damp- 
ness and dirt to help. 


When the disease shows _ itself, 
promptly separate sick from healthy 
birds Clean up! Whitewash, and 
fumigate. Petroleum or carbolic acid 
should be used freely. Destroy all 
old scratching material. Give sick 
birds new, dry clean quarters. Wash 
sores with warm water and soap, fol- 
lowing with a wash of one-half ounce 
copper sulphate in one quart warm 
water. Then apply strong carbolated 
ointment or vaseline twice a day. In 
very severe cases, apply, (with camel 
hair pencil) diluted tincture of iodine. 
Feed a soft mash containing one- 
third bulk green alfalfa or clover, 
wetted with hot milk, and add a little 
epsom salts. Put in all their drink- 
ing water; (well as well as sick fowl,) 
just enough permanganate of potash 
to give a good wine color. 

Just one thing more. If your poul- 
try has been kept in some old, dilap- 
idated, stuffy box, crowded together 
in hot weather with maybe no win- 
dows, and small or closed doors, for 
your own, and the chickens’ sake, 
open up the front and let in air and 
sunshine. Not only it is best, but— 
its the fashion now! 

* * * 


Another month has passed at the 
Mountain Grove, Mo., National Egg 
Laying Contest. The English White 
Leghorns still lead. The twelve high- 
est pens are as follows: 


Eggs 
Single Comb White Leghorns, England 1,073 
Single Comb Reds, Missouri ...... eevee 944 
White Wyandottes, Pennsylvania...... 893 
White Orpingtons, Pennsylvania ...... 867 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Pennsyl- 

Li) rer ere ere eo ee ee coos 857 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Illinois....... 853 
Buff Orpingtons, Texas ....ccccvee eoce 841 
White Orpingtons, Ohio ....ccccces eee 835 
Anconas, Missourl . ...620 06 0s cctesee ece 829 
Buff Leghorns, Missouri .....c-ccccccs 825 
White Plymouth Rocks, Arkansas ..... 825 
White Wyandottes, England .......... 813 


Two pullets laid 30 eggs each in 30 
days in April. White Orpington No. 
896, from Missouri, and S. C. White 
Leghorn No. 611, from Nebraska. 


A noticeable fact is that of all 
breeds, the heaviest layers are more 
or less under standard weight. 

* 

Absolute quietness, when working 
in the poultry yard, is an important 
matter. No ‘shooing’ should ever be 
allowed around them, nor abrupt, 
quick motions. This may seem like 
a trifling matter, but experience 
proves its necessity. 

ie a 

Never allow your chickens to go to 
roost with empty crops. They should 
have all the grain they will take in 
ten to 15 minutes, just before they 
turn in. 

* OK OX 

The deep litter plan of feeding 
grain, especially for morning, gives 
splendid results. If the ration is 


scattered through the litter in the 
scratching pen, after fowls have gone 
to roost, it will be ready for them in 
the morning, giving them both feed 


and exercise, and save some early 
morning work for you, I ee al 


Sa 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 





GLENWORTH FARMS 


Breeders of the Finest 


STALLIONS, MARES, GELDINGS 


a ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
' TWO ANGUS HEIFERS | 


January calving, ready to ship -in july. 
First check for $200.00 takes them f. o. b 
A few choice spring dropped bull calves left 
for November delivery everything registered 


A. L. FRENCH & & SON, 
| CASCADE, 














To Be Found Anywhere. 


IF YOU WANT HIGH BRED HORSES, THE STYLISH KIND THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION ANYWHERE, DESCRIBE YOUR WANTS TO 
US AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCE WE HAVE GAIN- 
ED IN A LIFE STUDY IN HIGH-CLASS BREEDING. 


WE SELL YOU KENTUCKY ’S HIGHEST 
QUALITY UPON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


Extra fine Running Walkers, Fox Trotters, Riding and Driving 
Horses, all ages for Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


We Make a Specialty of 





HIGH BRED STALLIONS 








We will gladly send prices and descriptions upon request. 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARMS, 


Write us today. 











HOLSTEINS 








Holsteins and Guernseys | 


100 head fancy high grade cows, heifers 
and calves. Milkers and springers. Bred to 
registered bulls. Some grand family cows. 
Tuberculin tested. Write us your wants. 


ELKTON FARMS, 
| Eikton, = Maryland. 














JERSEYS 
EWELL FARM JERSEYS 


You failed to get the bargains 
in our May sale, now write 
for prices on ja six 
months old and under. 


Also a few bull calves at 














HOME OF BOHEMIAN KING _— 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, oe = 
25 E. MAIN ST., ss: BURGIN, KENTUCKY. Spring Hill, Tennessee. 
HEREFORDS 





Ss. D. O°NEAL, Proprietor 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC -JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the best shipped for breeding purposes. 
Quality and breeding unexcelled. 


VAUCLUSE, VA. 





35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. _ Visit, Write or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 














~ nw BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, aoe $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at —— prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


"A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
URN" 











OCCONEEEEE. FARM, 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PK- DURHAM.NC. 














Berkshires of Quality 


Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 





Cow-Ease 


Prevents Ticks. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 


f and allows cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 
A clean, harmless liquid Preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. eeps cows in good 
concen, and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
$1 .25, and we wiil deliver 
repaid to your aptrece a 
If-gallon can of 
EASE and SPRAYER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and for Canada, 
above Trial Offer, $1. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 

















Do your neighbors read our paper? 





CARPENTEAMORT . 
\ BOSTON, MASS. “ee 








Berkshires 


We are offering a choice 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, Duke’ if 
Masterpiece Maximu 
Kinloch’s_ Rival, Artful Na] 
Premier and other noted wa : 

oars. ese pigs are sired by Masterpiece Cha - 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival 2nd. ple reason 

able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C 


of Quality 


















_... TAMWORTHS 


woe 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Com. 
dian or American bred. Farrowed ne 600 to 

lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. ‘Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 —— 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















v---POLAND-CHINAS 








Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd inthe South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, 3 ‘EMINENCE KY. 


JACKS 


KENTUCKY JACK AND 


PERCHERON FARMS 


125 head of Jacks, 
Saddlers and Perche- 
rons for sale. Mr. H. 
T. Brown, a member 

of the firm having 
died, we will offer 
all of our stock at 
prices that will move 
If you are in the market 











them quick. 
for a Jack, Saddler or Percheron, 
you should visit our farms at once. 


Cook & Brown, Lexington, Ky. 














POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
, * E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


atten Out of stretchy Sows and 1000 lb. boars. 
Cc HINAS b's is your move. Buy them and win. 
J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


a CHESTER R WHITES 


. —ilaid one « out of sows, but 
Ss, have a lot of extra fine 
boar pigs, all from prize- 


bol il A ee choice service boars. Prices 
reasonable. 


R. Q. Owen, 8. F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC JERSEY BOAR PIGS 


Ten My ” pounds; High class, choice breed- 
ing, $10. $12. f. o. b. registered. Cash with order. 


A. L. FRENCH & SON. Cascade, Va. 























DUROC-JERSEYS: Pigs with pedigrees of 3 
generations; of 3 champions or grand champions; 
3 ancestors, weighing 3 thousand pounds; worth 
3 thousand dollars. Booking fast. No disease. . 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 








REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering this Spring lambs sired by the cele- 
brated Ram, Davison’s 2508. Also a few two and 
three- year-old registered ewes of the very best 
breeding. 
Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 
sale at all times. 
One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





FOXES, MIN MINKS, ETC. 


FOXES, MINK mais Wwantea. 
W. T. HODGEN AND SONS, 


BOX 232 CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY 














For a Club of Two 25 Cent 
Trial Subscriptions 


The HAWKEYE 
Combination Fence Pliers 





mL! ee 
f = Hip Ti 
WIRE SPLICER 


Six Tools in One. 


It is drop forged from best tool steel, finely 
polished, and can be used for a Wire Cutter, 
Wire Splicer, Staple Puller, Nut Wrench, Rod 
Wrench and Screw Driver. 

We will send this handy tool, post- 
paid, as a reward for sending us Two 
New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents 











each. Address 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 








Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Ali rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 





CO ssn secce eccece Ce eevconsee The hero 
Joel Turner ..ceccccecsserseece Chad's host 
Melissa ......+-+ee+0- Joel Turner's daughter 


Rube, Dolph and Tom.....Joel Turner's sons 
Tad Dillon Joel Turner’s neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel .....-.+.--++. The Schoolmaster 
SYNOPSIS 
Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, now 
ihat the plague had wiped out the family of 
the Cumberland mountaineer, little Chad 
with his faithful dog, Jack, wanders away 
rather than be bound out to-a _ neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. These two 
waifs had wandered before, and Chad now 
had no recollection of his first home, except 
that death had broken it up. They spend 
the night on Pine Mountain, severa) miles 
from home, and the next morning they leave 
for the cultivated lowlands in search of @ 
home. Late in the afternoon they meet five 
boys with a dog, “‘Whizzer,’”’ and a fight ens 
gues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. 





CHAPTER III.—(Continued) 


“lll give ye both underholts agin,” 
he said, loftily, “you're afeerd!” 

This was too much and Chad sprang 
to his feet and grappled, disdaining 
the proffered advantage, and got 
hurled to the ground, his head strik- 
ing the earth violently, and making 
him so dizzy that the brave smile 
with which he took his fall looked 
rather sickly and pathetic. 

“Yes an’ Whizzer can whoop yo’ 
dawg, too,” said Tad, and Chad saw 
that he was going to have trouble 


Chad’s life—it seemed as 
would never come to an end; for 
Chad had never sat so still for so 
long, His throat got dry repeating 
the weary round of letters over and 
overand his head ached and he fidget- 
ed in his chair while the slow hours 
passed and the sun went down behind 
the mountain andleft the school-house 
in rapidly cooling shadow. His heart 
leaped when the last class was 
heard and the signal was given that 
meant freedom for the little prison- 
ers; but Melissa sat pouting in her 
seat—she had missed her lesson and 
must be kept in for a while. So Chad, 
too, kept his seat and the master 
heard him say his letters, without the 
book, and nodded his head as 
though to say to himself that such 
quickness was exactly what he had 
looked for. By the time Chad had 
learned down to the letter O, Melissa 
was ready, for she was quick, too, 
and it was her anger that made her 
miss—and tne two. started home, 
Chad stalking ahead once more. To 
save him, he could not say a word 
of thanks, but how he wished that a 
bear or wild-cat would spring into 
the road! He would fight it with teeth 
and naked hands to show her how 
he felt and to save her from harm. 
The sunlight still lay warm and yel- 
low f under the crest of Pine 


though it 


tar 





Shepherd” every week that comes. 





— miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” just because you may not have read what has gone 
before.. The condensed outline of the story to date, given in small type at the 
beginning of each week's installment, will put you right into the middle of the 
story, will enable you to know all that has gone before and prepare you for 
enjoying this week's chapter and all the later ones. Read the Synopsis and join 
the thousands of readers, young and old, who are watching for “The Little 








with those Dillons, for Daws winked 
at the other boys, and the Dillon girl 
laughed again scornfully—at which 
Chad saw Melissa’s eyes flash and her 
hands clinch as, quite unconsciously, 
she moved toward him to take his 
part; and all at once he was glad 
that he had nobody else to champion 
him. 

“You wouldn’ dare tech him if one 
of my brothers was here,” she said, 
indignantly, “an’ don’t you dare tech 
him again, Tad Dillon. An you—” 
she said, witheringly, “you—”she re- 
peated and stopped helpless for the 
want of words, but her eyes spoke 
with the fierce authority of the Turn- 
er clan, and its dominant power. for 
half a century, and Nancy Dillon 
shrank, though she turned and made 
a spiteful face, when Melissa walked 
toward the school-house alone. 

That afternoon was the longest of 


Mountain, and they had not gone far 
when Caleb Hazel overtook them 
and with long strides, forged ahead. 
The school-master “boarded around” 
and it was his week with the Turn- 
ers, and Chad was glad, for he al- 
ready loved the tall, gaunt, awkward 
man who asked him question after 
question so kindly—loved him as 


much as he revered and feared him—. 


and the boy’s artless, sturdy answers 
in turn pleased Caleb Hazel. And 
when Chad told who had given him 
Jack, the master began to talk about 
the far-away, curious country of 
which the cattle-dealer had told Chad 
so much: where the land «as level 
and there were no mountains at all; 
where on one farm might be more 
sheep, cattle, and slaves than Chad 
had seen in all his life; where the peo- 
lived in big houses of stone and 
brick—what brick was Chad could 
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not imagine—and rode along hard, 
white roads in shiny covered wagons, 
with two “niggers” on a high seat in 
front and one little “nigger” behind 
to open the gates, and were proud 
and very high-heeled indeed; where 
there were towns that had more peo- 
ple than a whole county in the moun- 
tains, with rock roads running 
through them in every direction and 
narrow rock paths along these roads 
—like rows of hearth-stones—for the 
people to walk on—the land of the 
bluegrass —the “settlements of old 
Kaintuck.” 

Andthere were churches everywhere 
as tall as trees and school-houses a- 
plenty; and big schools, called col- 
leges, to which the boys went when 
they were through with the little 
schools. The master had gone to one 
of these colleges for a year, and he 
was trying to make enough money to 
go again. And Chad must go some 
day, too; there was no reason why 
he shouldn’t, since any boy could do 
anything he pleased if he only made 
up his mind and worked hard and 
never gave up. The master was an 
orphan, too, he said with a slow 
smile; he had been an orphan for a 


long while, and indeed the lonely 
struggle of his own boyhood was 
what was helping to draw him to 


Chad. This college, he said, was a 
huge brown house as big as a cliff 
that the master pointed out, that, 
gray and solemn, towered high above 
the river; and with a rock porch big- 
ger than a great bowlder that hung 
just under the cliff, with twenty long, 
long stone steps to climb before one 
came to the big double front door. 

“How do you git thar?” Chad asked 
so breathlessly that Melissa looked 
quickly up with a sudden foreboding 
that she might lose her little play- 
fellow some day. The master had 
walked, and it took’ him a week. A 
good horsecould make the trip in four 
days, and the river-men floated logs 
down the river to the capital in eight 
or ten days, according to the “tide.” 
“When did they go? In the spring, 
when the ‘tides’ came. The Turners 
went down, didn’t they, Melissa?” 
And Melissa said that her brother 
Tom had made one trip, and that 
Dolph and Rube were “might’ nigh 
crazy” to go that coming spring; and, 
thereupon, a mighty resolution filled 
Chad’s heart to the brim and steadied 
his eyes, but he did not open his lips 
then. 

Dusk was settling when,the Turner 
cabin came in sight. None of the 
men-folks had come home yet, and 
the mother was worried; there was 
wood to cut and the cows to milk, 
and Chad’s friend, old Betsey the 
brindle, had strayed off again; but 
she was glad to see Caleb Hazel, who, 


without a word, went out to the 
wood-pile, took off his coat, and 
swung the axe with mighty arms, 


while Chad carried in the wood and 
piled it in the kitchen; and then the 
two went after the old brindle to- 
gether. 

When they got back there was a 
great tumult at the cabin. Tom had 
brought some friends from over the 
mountain, and had told the neighbors 
as he came along that there was go- 
ing to be a party at his house that 
night. 

So there was a great bustle about 
the barn where Rube was getting the 
stock fed and the milking done; and 
around the kitchen, where Dolph was 
cutting more wood and piling it up at 
the door. Inside, the mother was 
hurrying up supper with Sintha, an 
older daughter, who had just come 
home from a visit, and Melissa help- 
ing her, while old Joel sat by the fire 
in the ‘sleeping-room and_ smoked, 
with Jack lying on the hearth, or any- 
where he pleased, for Jack, with his 
gentle ways, was winning the house- 
hold one by one. He sprang up when 
he heard Chad’s voice, and flew at 
him, jumping up and pawing him af- 
fectionately and licking his face while 
Chad hugged him and talked to him 
as though he were human and a 
brother; never before had the two 
been separated for a day. So, while 
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the master helped Rube at the barn 
and Chad helped Dolph at the wood- 
pile, Jack hung about his master— 
tired and hungry as he was and much 
as he wanted to be by the fire or 
waiting in the kitchen for a sly bit 
from Melissa, whom he knew at once 
as the best of his friends. 

After supper, Dolph got out his 
banjo and played “Shady Grove,” and 
“Blind Coon Dog,” and “Sugar Hill,” 
and “Gamblin’ Man,” while Chad’s 
eyes glistened and his feet shuffled 
under his chair. And when Dolph 
put the rude thing down on the bed 
and went into the kitchen, Chad 
edged toward it and, while old Joel 


was bragging about Jack to the 
school-master, he took hold of it 


with trembling fingers and touched 
the strings timidly. Then he looked 
around cautiously: nobody was pay- 
ing any attention to him and he took 
it up into his lap and began to pick, 
ever so softly. Nobody saw him but 
Melissa, who slipped quietly to the 
back of the room and drew near him. 
Softly and swiftly Chad’s fingers 
worked and Melissa could scarcely 
hear the sound of the banjo under 
her father’s loud voice, but she could 
make out that he was playing a tune 
that still vibrates unceasingly from 
the Pennsylvania border to the pine- 
covered hills of Georgia—“Sourwood 
Mountain.” Melissa held her breath 
while she listehed—Dolph could not 
play like that—and by the by she 
slipped quietly to her father and pull- 
ed his sleeve and pointed to Chad. Old 
Joel stopped talking, but Chad never 
noticed; his head was bent over the 
neck of the banjo, his body was sway- 
ing rhythmically, his chubby fingers 
were going like lightning, and his 
eyes were closed—the boy was fairly 
lost to the world. The tune came out 
in the sudden silence, clean-cut and 
swinging: 
Heh-o-dee-um-dee-eedle-dahdee-dee! 

rang the strings and old Joel’s eyes 
danced. 

“Sing it, boy!” he roared, “sing it!” 
And Chad sprang from the bed, on 
fire with confusion and twisting his 
fingers helplessly. He looked almost 
frightened when Dolph ran back into 
the room and cried: 

“Who was that a-pickin’ that ban- 
jeer" 

It was not often that Dolph showed 
such excitement, but he had good 
cause, and, when he saw Chad stand- 
ing, shamefaced and bashful, in the 
middle of the floor, and Melissa joy- 
ously pointing her finger at him, he 
caught up the banjo from the bed 
and put it into the boy’s hands. 
“Here, you just play that tune agin!” 

Chad shrank back, half distressed 
and half happy, and only a hail out- 
side from the first of the coming 
guests saved him from utter confus- 
ion. Once started, they came swiftly, 
and in half an hour all were there. 
Each got a hearty welcome from old 
Joel, who, with a wink and a laugh 
and a nod to the old mother, gave a 
hearty squeeze to some buxom girl, 
while the fire roared a heartier wel- 
come still. Then was there a dance 
indeed—no soft swish of lace and 
muslin, but the active swing of linsey 
and simple homespun; no French fid- 
dler’s bows and scrapings, no intric- 
ate lancers, no languid waltz; but 
neat shuffling forward and back, with 
every note of the music beat; floor- 
thumping “cuttings of the pigeon’s 
wing,” and jolly jigs, two by two, and 
a great “swinging of corners,” and 
“caging the bird,” and “fust lady to 
the right cheat an’ swing”; no flirting 


’ 


from behind fans and under stair- 
ways and little nooks, but honest, 
open courtship—strong arms about 


healthy waists, and a kiss taken now 
and then, with everybody to see and 
nobody to care who saw. If a chair 
was lacking, a pair of brawny knees 
made one chair serve for two, but 
never, if you please, for two men. 
Rude, rough, semi-barbarous, if you 
will, but simple, natural, honest, sane, 
earthy—and of the earth whence 
springs the oak and in time, maybe, 
the flower of civilization. 
(Continued next week) 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER METHODS BEAT THE DROUTH 





In Spite of Long Dry Spell, Good Methods of Preparation and 
Cultivation Have Given Mr. Hardy “Loveliest Corn Crop He 
Has Ever Had”—Read His Story 


OW in this stressful time of drouth, when the hearts of men are 
failing them for fear, and for looking after the things that are 
coming upon the earth, we must perforce alter our old time meth- 

od of cultivation and tillage, and follow the teaching set forth in The 
Progressive Farmer, the best farm paper on earth. 

Since I became acquainted with this most excellent paper, and began 
to follow its leadings, I have enjoyed and am enjoying the pleasure of 
seeing my crop in a thrifty, growing condition in the midst of terrible 
drouth,. while crops of some next door neighbors, whose lands are 
covered over with clods (which they could just as easily have pul- 
verized by using proper methods at the right time) are suffering. 

At this writing (the 6th of June) I have the loveliest crop of corn I 
have ever had at this time of year, although in the midst of a pro- 
tracted hot, dry spell of weather; all owing to the methods of prepara- 
tion and cultivation of the land. 

I disked my land over three times before planting, besides replowing 
the fall-broken sod this last spring, and keeping it pulverized with 
disk harrow. 

At this time the writer’s corn is about a foot high and has been gone 
over twice with section drag, and twice with feet cultivators; bringing 
it to the present time in splendid shape, notwithstanding the extreme 
dearth of rainfall, the land having a soil-mulch of about two inches with 
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to sell for cash 
or exchange for 


If You Have Woo 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mig. Co., 
| ELKIN, N. C. 

They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
better blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. 








They have been 
making blankets for thirty-five years and have much the 
largest mill in the South. 

















If you want a range that doesn’t waste heat—but throws it onto 





benefit of the growing crop. 


R. 3. Keysville, Va. 





very few clods, and scarcely any as large as a hen egg. 

I find it pays to cultivate corn after every rain and when the rains 
are few and far between once or twice 
bringing the little moisture left to the surface and conserving it for the 


again before the next rain, 





H. H. HARDY. 








SOME YOUNG FARMER FOLKS 
I KNOW 


How They are Making the World 
Happier and Better by Doing Their 
Work in the Best Possible Way 


HEY are all my friends, and I 

hope they always will be, these 
young farmer folks. One reason why 
I think this will be so is because Iam 
trying not to die at the top like some 
big old tree in the woods. No use of 
a man’s doing that; just keep close 
to the young people, love them and 
take an interest in what they are do- 
ing, and you never will grow old, no 
matter how white your hair is. That 
is my recipe for keeping young. 
Won’t you all take it, young friends 
of The Progressive Farmer? 

And I like to think of what some 
of these young farmer men and wo- 
men are doing to make the world 
better. Have you thought that every 
good, thorough, wholehearted thing 
you do does help to make the world 
a little bit better? It may be just 
growing a better piece of corn than 
the old place has ever seen. It may be 
building a house for the poultry, so 
that they will be more comfortable 
and happy, and give you back more 
eggs than they used to do. 

One of these young farmer men I 
know has done a noble work, all by 
himself. His father went on his last 
long trip a few years ago, and the 
boy shouldered the farm burden like 
aman. He had his mother for his 
partner and they two have made the 
farm buildings over, fixed up the 
fences, improved the land so that it 
produces more, and developed a 
dairy that makes the best butter of 





any in the neighborhood. Worth 
while, wasn’t it? 
But the best of it is this: While 


he has been. making over the old 
farm, he has been working away with 
his books, keeping up with a young 
cousin who went away to the State 
Normal School. I know it was a se- 
vere trial to him that he could not go 
with his cousin. If we could have 
been in that home while he and his 
mother were talking it over, I have 
no doubt we would have heard some 
words of sorrow because it did not 
seem advisable for the young fellow 
to go; but the sorrow did not last 
long; never does with a young man 
who has the fire of a big purpose in 
his heart; and so he got some books 
and put every spare moment into 
them, besides practicing every day 
for a little while on the organ, for he 
loved music dearly. And they have 
made their home a little lighthouse in 
the community, shining out courage 


and good cheer and inspiration to the 
other young men who are watching. 

Another young man I knew took a 
course in teacher training and 
thought he would spend his life that, 
way; but after he had tried it awhile 
he said one day, “I can’t do it, Fath- | 
er! It’s too much like state’s prison 
for me. I want to be out round the 
farm. I like the animals—they’re so 
honest! I’m coming back to the farm | 
and we'll make it the nicest farm in | 
the country.” 

So he went back and has made 
good. The capacity of that farm has | 
been more than doubled in every way. | 
They keep fully twice as many cows | 
and they are the best cows for miles 
around, testing high as pure-breds 
and making excellent butter. The 
poultry business has grown till now 
they have more than 1,000 hens and 
about 1,500 little chicks coming on. 
It certainly is making the world bet- 
ter, isn’t it? 

But not all the farmer young folks 
I know are men. A few miles from 
my home is a young woman who is 
taking her end of the farm work 
grandly to the front. Her husband 
is not very well and she has done al- 
most everything in the line of farm 
work herself, even to riding the 
mower and loading hay on the wa- 
gon. She makes the butter for a 
dairy of 10 cows and markets it her- 
self. Just now she is taking not less 
than 10 jars of butter, each with five 
pounds, to the city every week, six 
miles away and delivering it alone. 
In the season of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, she has still more of this kind of 
work to do, for she has many calls 
for apples, plums and garden stuff. 
If you could see the turnips she 
takes to her customers, you would 
understand how it is that people 
want them. Every one of them she 
washes with her own hands till they 
are as white as snow. And I must 
tell you about the butter. One lady 
told her very seriously, “I don’t like 





your butter!” That was a bitter | 
thing to hear. 
“Why? What is the matter with it?” 
Then with a smile the lady went on, 
“It won’t keep at all! We us@ so 
much more of it than of any butter 
we ever had before!” What a bound 
her heart gave at that! And the se- 
cret of it? You know, don’t you? It 
is in doing everything the very best 
possible. 

I have wanted to speak of some of 
the other young farmer folks I know; 
but time will not permit. I just want 
to add that what these friends of 
mine have done, any one can do. It 
all depends on what is in the heart. 
I know sometimes it seems as if the 


In surprise she asked | 


These ranges are © built that the heat is evenly distributed. 


around the bread and cake while baking. The large fire boxes are built with ash chutes 

that force the ashes to the pan. Water fronts of big capacity and fire surface mean an’ 
| abundance of hot water. Burn wood, hard or soft coal. Every range guaranteed to prove sBk 

a daily working success in your kitchen or your money refunded. 

FREE CATALOG! Our free catalog describes all of the famous Richmond 

Stoves and Ranges and is packed with valuable information on the range ques- 

tion. Every housekeeper should have this catalog. Write for a copy NOW! 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Box 9100 


the oven —a range that heats quickly —a range in which ashes 
can’t accumulate and make it ‘‘eat up’’ fuel—get a 


‘Richmond’ Merit Range 













You don’t have to turn at : Nore 





This Mill Will Save You Money 









Seve fos you thy m 
get with eny otbes mill—your meal will 


prevente bubre running together when mill is empty. 
o fae =~ being delivered to bubre. 
prevevis 


ment from the day you start to use it. 


oney pay for eustom work—gave money in firet 
operating expenses. The Williams Mall will do that and more—it will do better work than you cam 
more even and cleaner. We give an iron-cl 
Gvoractes that it wil] act as we cepresent, ef your morey will be retunded. 


The WILLIAMS PORTABLE MILL 


ae buils with best material obtainable. Frameis of selected heart pine, rigidly 
bolted —- Finest selected pebble stone grit bubr ted device 
i Grain is cleaned by 
re Spevial spring arrangement? 
‘ofeigo substances injuring bubrs. Special oil trap insures 

5. is will is built to do-the beat af work—todo lots af it 
and doit year in and year out. It is e mill that is 2 paying invest- 
a chet aaa a 

the mill jail to grind as we represent, r) 

yous desler about the Williams, or write for illustreted catalog. 


VHEWILLIAMS MILL MFG.CO, —y Ronpva.N.C. 
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> 
Every part guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. 


GIBBES 


than any other mill, 

little mill you ever saw—easyto handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steed 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
. receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS,205 S. LIBERTY ST., 


ABBUT—built especially to saw lumber better and 
and to /ast lomger. {tis the lightest running, fastest cutting 


Winston-Saiem, N. C. 


MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C 
General Sales Agent 





TIN CANS 











For best results in Home Canning 
use VIRGINIA CANS. 
from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 


be s 1, Buch V 
For Fruits and Vegetables VRINIA CAN C0. Boe ve Ge 






Made 


Low prices and prompt shipments, Special dis- 
counts for early orders. Write for price list today. 
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MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


st Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY 


BROTHERS, Inc. 
WINSTON - SALEM, W.-C. 














way were shut up to us so we cannot 
see through to the beautiful things 
we would like to do. What is the use 
of dreaming, then? We never can 
reach the end we would like to. But 
really, that is not the brave way of 
looking at it. Let the vision of the 
greatest and the grandest possible 
things rise before your eyes when it 
will. Keep it steadily in mind and say 
to yourself. “I will make that come 
true!” You can do it. Thousands 
have had a harder way to go than 
you have and have made good. 

That way? Think. Read the best 


books and papers. Never were better 


papers published for the farmer than 
now. Get in touch with men and 
women in your locality who are do- 
ing great things. Catch something 
of their inspiration. Find out what 
the soil of your farm will grow to 
best advantage. Make a study of the 
art of marketing. Be patient with 
nature. Build up the fertility of the 
soil. Put your best into every crop 
you grow, and never think that you 
have reached the top of the ladder. 
The rounds wilt rise the higher you 
go, and every one you touch will be 
easier than the one below. 


EDGAR L. VINCENT. 1 
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EVERWEAR METAL ROOFING 
Costs less than WoodendShingles 


\LAAASA AAS 


Cover your home and buildings with “EVER- 
WEAR” Center Crimp Roofing. Costs 
less than wooden or metal shingles. Gives better 
service. Looks better. Fire can’t burn it. Lightning 
can’t damage it. Double thick coating of Galvan-| 
izing keeps it from rusting and does away with! 
painting and patching. 


Not a Scrap-Iron Roof 


Twice as strong as scrap iron. Outlasts three 
thinly galvanized Roofs, Withstande all kinds off 
weather. Makes you a roof you will be proud of. 
Known to last 25 years, Comes in big sheets. Easy 
to put on your building, Fit one seam over the other 
and nail. No tools but a hammer is needed, 


Lasting Satisfaction 


Mr. Webb, Osprey, Fla.. says: “Your roofing is 
all you claim for it. I think itthe ideal, roofing.”” 

Mr. M. J. Stubbs, Claxton, Ga., writes; “After cove 
ering my home with your roofing we had a very 
hard rain storm. I went all through my house look- 
ing for leaks, but could not find one.» Thousands 
of others praise it. 


Get Our Wholesale 
Factory Price 


Don’t buy from dealers and wholesalers—you can 
keep the profit they would get, in your own pocket. 
Write for our free samples and prices. We sell direct 
from our factory to you—pay the freight—furnish 
the nails—guarantee the roofing. Write TO-DAY. 


Savannah Metal Roof- 
‘“ ing Company 
RRR, 200 River St. 
aN INQ Savannah, Gn. 
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Attractive Vacation 
Tour 


Niagara Falls, Canada, 
the beautiful New 

| England Country 

and New York 


July 1 to 19, 1914 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


and Connections. 
Mount Pisgah, pneoes oe Falls, Niagara 
Gorge, Toronto, d Islands, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
uebec, Montmorency Falls, St. Anne 
ie Beaupre, White Mountains, Sum- 
ashington, Boston and New 


Three Days in Boston and 
Three Days in New York 

















A Gomatete Itt t 3 t for eighteen 
ow of Rest, Recreation, roe Rep we Instructive 


e 
Personally ontucted by Mr. C. H. Gattis and chap- 
eroned by Mrs. G: 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Tcurist Agents Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Write for Booklet. 


CANNERS 


MAKE BIG MONEY 


We are offering the only complete home and club 
canning outfit on the market and at a price 
that will open your eyes. 

JUST THINK—Every canner is complete, ready for bus- 
iness, no extras to buy. Canner will pay foritselfin first 
day's work. Cansin tin cans or glass jars. Guaranteed 
equalto any canner made regardless of price and to do 
perfect work. Equipment approved by GOVERNMENT 
EXPERTS. 25,000 in use today. DON'T BUY a canner 
al Saag get our FREE booklet, it tells you all about 

We want you to know more sbout this START- 
LING "CANNER OFFER. It is the biggest, best and most 
wonderful bargain in canning ontfits ever offered. Just 
send us a postal card TODAY—NOW, addr essed to 
AMERICAN MFGRS. CO., Dept. 114 Nashville, Tenn. 


























Sweet Potato Plants 
$1.50 per 1000 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


Nurserymen 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 














Pure-bred Poultry 





Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 
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J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: . W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmors’ Union 
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i Farmers’ Union 














SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 





June—(1) og Country School: How Can 
We Make It Attractive? 

(2) Have We Cultivated Our Crops 
as Economically as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

(2) What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 

















for hatching—from pure-bred 
Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
Poland-China Pigs, $15.00 a 
pair, (not related). 
MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN. 
Special June Sele—Eggs and Breeders at Half Price. 


Reds, both combs. Cupingione, Buff, White. Winners 
for sale. Mrs. J. C. Deaton. Landi 3, N.C. 








Remember that if what you wish to buy 
fs not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no-+ 


A Plan for Codperative Meat 
Marketing 


UR Local with our neighboring lo- 
cals are trying to work out a plan 
by which we might codperate togeth- 
er in a small marketing proposition, 
that is our fresh meat and beef, eggs, 
etc., but we are short of skill along 
this line. 

I will explain as best I can to you 
what our plans are and should like 
for you to criticise same and take 
from, or add to just as you see fit, 
and let me know this week if possi- 
ble. 

We are near the town of B * 
of about 4,000 population, and a 
splendid meat market, but the butch- 
ers only want to pay about eight 
cents for meat and beef, and they sell 
same for 18 cents and 20 cents, and 
they seem to be so closely connected, 
that we are unable to do anything 
in the way of pricing our meats, etc. 

Now what we want to do is to start 
us.a market of our own, by hiring a 
man to cut and sell our meats for us. 
We don’t mean to sell to him at all, 
but just simply have him sell for us 
and pay us when sold. By doing this 
it would require no capital to start 
with and would give us about 12 cents 
or more for our meats, and could give 
to the consumers at a less rate. Of 
course we should expect to have par- 
ties bonded before our meat was ever 
presented. But how should this man 
be paid? One says to pay him part 
salary and balance commission which 
would interest him in the business 
more. The worst feature I see in the 
scheme is that most of us would prob- 
ably want to sell our meat the same 
day. 

We have a live Local now, and our 
farmers are beginning to realize what 
can be done by pulling together. We 
have already ordered 160 tons of fer- 
tilizer this season, which means a 
considerable saving to us. 





(Answer by J. Z. Green.) 

If you put a man to this work in 
your town, you will do well to con- 
sider first that it means a fight to the 
end with local market men. Their 
method is to meet prices when a bus- 
iness war is invited and you want to 
review the situation and see if a man 
without capital stock and without 
even a provision (as yet) for pay for 
services, can stand a business war 
with men well acquainted with the 
“tricks of the trade.” 

Then again, unless the town people 
adhere more closely to a cash system 
than is usually the case in towns, 
they will require you to carry book 
accounts. In other words, they will 
get the meat from your man with the 
requést that it be “charged.” In this 
respect the local meat market men, 
who have been extending credit, will 
have the advantage of your man. 

Why not organize a joint stock 
company on the Rochdale plan, and 
get as many of the consumers as pos- 
sible in the town to take stock with 
your members, then open up a mar- 
ket, buy and sell meat at the regular 
prices for cash or its equivalent, keep 








tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











account. of each man’s sales and pur- 


chases, and at regular intervals 
‘take stock,” ascertain the amount of 
accumulated profits, allow six per 


cent interest on capital invested, then 
divide the remainder on a basis of 
patronage, both to sellers of meat 
and to buyers of meat? If you do 
this you will be operating under the 
true cooperative principle that makes 
cooperators of both producers and 
consumers, and its economy will be 
clearly demonstrated after your vol- 
ume of business reaches the propor- 
tions that make economies possible. 


South Carolina Notes 


HE two most prominent agricul- 
tural topics in South Carolina 
right now are the splendid yields of 
vetch, oat, clover, and alfalfa hay, 
and the actual beginning of a state- 
wide tick eradication campaign. 
* * * 

The forage problem in this State 
seems to have been solved. Farmers 
are inquiring on all sides for a mar- 
ket for the choicest forage they have 
ever made. One farmer says: “I will 
hereafter plow in my peavines in the 
fall. Vetch and oats are too easy to 
cure to bother with peavines again.” 
1 can’t indorse that statement in full. 
No rains since the first or second of 
April, and cool, high winds have 
made this an ideal season for curing 
vetch and oat hay, clover and alfalfa. 
But suppose next April and May are 
showery, as we have so frequently 
seen, we might be disappointed in 
our winter legume hay, and wish for 
some of the peavines we plowed in m 
September and October. 

* * * 





I have heard of one farmer who 
sold crimson clover hay at $22.50 per 
ton and made five tons on two acres, 
or $56.25 per acre by the first week in 
May when he had the land planted in 
corn. But can we long sell hay at 
that price, if many farmers grow a 
surplus? It seems to me I see right 
here the vital need of marketing faeil- 
ities, farmers’ agencies to handle 
and dispose of these fine hay crops to 
the best advantage. 

* ok OX 

Probably when the ticks have been 
exterminated we will feed all this hay 
to our own cattle and sell the resul- 
tant milk, butter, beef, mutton, etc., 
and pork—for alfalfa hay is fine hog 
feed. Again we will need farmers’ 
marketing agencies—and we cannot 
have them without we are organized. 
The feeding of our fine forage crops 
and our own cottonseed meal to our 
pwn stock is the ideal way to farm 
and will sooner restore the best fer- 
tility of the South than anything else. 
3ut do not let anyone fool himself 
with the idea that restored fertility 
and bountiful crops will make us 
prosperous, if we do not sell our sur- 
plus profitably—or that we can keep 
up such a system, if we sell the pro- 
ducts of our skill and thrift at a loss. 





* ok O* 
Drs. Lewis and Hood, in charge of 
the tick campaign, have secured 


about 60 men to work in 15 counties, 
and as fast as they can will put oth- 
ers in the remaining counties of the 
State. There are several counties 
now freed from the cattle tick, and 
whén the work is started in all the 
remaining counties there will be 
about 125 men in the State taking a 
census of the stock, and seeing every 
cow and calf in the 30 counties where 
the work is going on every three 
weeks until December. It is hoped 
that the work will be so thoroughly 
done this year that a much reduced 
force, say one man to the county for 
the next two years will exterminate 
the last cattle tick in the State. 
* * * 

How many men when they read of 

these lines of progress will be able to 
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see the Farmers’ Union as the educa- 
tive force that more than any other 
started these forward movements? 
And how many farmers will see: the 
neéd of a better and more thorough 
organization before we can reach the 
full fruition of our sowing? Instead 
of a constant struggle to keep the 
Union alive, the farmers of the State, 
if they would candidly look at the 
matter, would organize to a man to 
carry on the good work so well be- 
gun. BE. W. D, 





How to Organize a Farmers’ Club 


T THE recent Louisville Farmers’ 

Conference the following resolu- 
tions on how to organize a farmers’ 
club where none already exists, were 
adopted. Where there is no Union 
organizer available this plan may be 
followed until opportunity comes to 
convert the club into a Local Union. 
Moreover, many a Local Union will 
find some good ideas for its own work 
in the following suggestions: 

1. Some man, or self-constituted 
body of men and women, call a meet- 
ing at some convenient place, elect 
temporary chairman and secretary, 
and have some one state the purpose 
or purposes of the meeting, which 
should be in general as follows: (a) 
To improve the social, educational 
and recreational life of all the people 
in the community. (b) To discuss 
general farm life problems. (c) To 
cooperate in improving roads, schools 
and all other community conditions. 
(d) To discuss and plan for codpera- 
tive buying and selling in the largest 
possible amounts of all things sold 
from or raised on the farm, 


2. After a general discussion, 
committees should be appointed on 
constitution and by-laws, nomina- 


tions, programs, etc. 

3. At the second meeting, consti- 
tution and by-laws, name of club, 
statement of purposes, dues to defray 
necessary running expenses, together 
with a small per cent of all gross bus- 
iness (one-half of one per cent more 
or less) to be held as a sinking fund 
to be used as the club may direct, 
and the election of regular officers, 
consisting of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, who ought 
also to be business manager, should 
be determined upon. 

4. We believe there should be as 
simple a form of constitution and by- 
laws and as little ritualistic work as 
possible. Every member should know 
the results of all business transac- 
tions, but the details should be the 
work of the executive committee. 

5. Meetings should be held every 
two weeks with as much time as pos- 
sible devoted to educational, social 
and recreational activities. 

6. We recommend cash payments 
for all goods where possible as the 
surest way of establishing sound 
credit. 

7. We recommend that all farm 
products be carefully graded and in- 
spected before being put on the mar- 
ket, in order that the purchaser may 
be absolutely certain of the quality 
and quantity of articles bought with- 
out having to inspect them. 

8. We recommend that the club 
deal directly with the manufacturer 
or nearby reliable wholesale dealer, 
and where credit is necessary for pro- 
ductive purposes, that the community 
stand as surety for its own members. 

9. We recommend the codperative 
purchase of the following: 

Fertilizers, farm implements, 
insecticides, heavy or bulky gro- 
ceries and such other things as 
the club can buy in large quan- 
tities. 

10. We recommend the codpera- 
tive ownership of pure-bred sires 
for the improvement of livestock, and 
the purchase of farm machinery too 
costly for individual ownership. 





Get This Pamphlet on Marketing 


NTICIPATING unusually heavy 
fruit and vegetable crops through- 
out the Southeastern States, the 
Southern Railway and affiliated lines, 
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(including the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans and Texas Pacific Railway, Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad, Mo- 
bile and Ohio Railroad and Georgia 
Southern and Florida Railway), 
through their market agents station- 
ed at Atlanta, Cincinnati, Washing- 


ton and St. Louis, have begun an ac- | 


tive educational campaign for the 
purpose of assisting growers and 


shippers to successfully dispose of | 


their products. 

With this end in view, an illustrat- 
ed pamphlet has just been issued giv- 
ing full information in regard to mar- 
keting and proper methods of prepar- 
ing, packing and loading the various 
kinds of fruit and vegetables grown 
in the South. This pamphlet was pre- 
pared after very careful study and 
should be invaluable to Southern 
growers and shippers. Eighteen il- 
lustrations are shown of proper con- 
tainers to use. Copies of the pamph- 
let will be furnished interested par- 
ties for the asking. 

Not only will the market agents as- 
sist Southern growers in properly 
marking and packing their products 
in sound and attractive shape, but 
will put them in ‘touch with dealers 
located at the various important 
points in the United States and Can- 
ada and help them to find the best 
markets. 





Wants More Farmers in the 
Legislature 


T HAS been the impression all 

along the line ever since I can re- 
member that farmers are incapable 
of legislation without the advice and 
assistance of lawyers. This “lawyer 
trust” has always demanded a dispro- 
portionate part of our representation. 
When a county sends two representa- 
tives, one must be a lawyer—any little 
two-by-four lawyer thinks he is com- 
petent to make our laws. 

A change must take place in our 
representation and now is a great 
time to inaugurate it. There is more 
good hard practical commonsense 
outside of the profession than there 
is in it, and we have come to a time 
now when we must utilize it. I hope 
your paper will be the instrument 
through which this awakening will 
take place. 

The Supreme and Superior Court 
judges and the Attorney-General, 
necessarily come from the profession, 
and then it should stop. The only 
difficulty with the business and work- 
ing man, has been his inability, from 
the want of practice, to readily ex- 
press himself in speech. It is not so 
much what a man says, as it is what 
he thinks and does—with the excep- 
tion of the A. & M. College and the 
work of this paper in the interest of 
better farming, what other interest, 
I pray you, is trying to further our 
agricultural assets? And don’t you 
see that the very life blood of our 
prosperity depends upon this one in- 
terest alone? Every other interest 
might go out of commission, and we 
could still continue to live and grow 
fat, but let this interest die out, and 
so would everybody else. 


D. P. McCEACHERN. 
Red Springs, N. C. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 


(17) 721 
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‘Administration Buildi 


The Clemson Agricultural College 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE. 


900 one of fom largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in the South. 
$1,300 teachers, Officers and assistants. Number of students, 834. 
courses. 4Short courses. 26 Departments of instruction. New and modernibuildings, equipment and sanitation. Over $100,000 expend- 


1,544 Acres of land. ~ Value of plant over 
Every County in South Carolina represented. 12 Degree 


Location and Environment. 





“Engineering Boilding 









The College is located in Oconee 
County at the foot of the Blue Ridge 
| Mountains, on the homestead of Jno. 
4 C. Calhoun and later owned by his 
son-in-law, Thos. G. Clemson. The 
| College is over 800 feet above the sea- 
level and the climate is healthful and 
| invigorating. Temptations to dissi- 
pate or to spend money foolishly are 

reduced to a minimum. 

; Religious Influences. 


The College contributes to the 
4 salary of four resident ministers who 
conduct divine services and do pas- 
toral work at churches and anrong 
the cadets in barracks. There is a 
ange Sunday School and Y. M. 
C. A. with asalaried Y. M.C. A. Sec- 
| retary, who livesin the barracks. 

Requirements of Admission. 


No student will be admitted to the 
Freshman Class who is not at least 











"Textile Schoo) 





16 years old at the time of entrance. 
An honorable discharge from the 
school or college last attended is re- 
quired. f 
The College no longer maintains |’. 
@ preparatory class. Ks 


Scholarships and Exami- 
nations. 


The College maintains 168 four 
year scholarships in the Agricultural 
and Textile Courses, and 61 in the 
One Year Agricultural Course (Oct. 
1st to June ist). Each scholarship 
is worth $100.00 and free tuition. 

Scholarship and entrance exami- 
nations are held at the county court 
houses at9 A.M. June 10. Write for 
full information in regard to the | 
scholarships open to your county f 
next session, and the laws governing 
theiraward. Itis worth your while 
to try for one of these scholarships. 














Dairy Building 








6 Chemical Laboratories 





#8 able to p 


Those who are not seeking to enter 
4 on scholarships are advised to stand 
examinations on July 10 rather than 
wait until they come!to College in 


Courses of Study. 
Agricultur: 7 Courses), Che try, 
the fall. Credit will be given for M olan res Electrical En meee 4 
any examinations passed at the gy A. _ ineerin Textile gineer- 
county seat, tectural engineering. 


bonecae Course in Agriculture. 
Four-Weeks Course in Cotton Grading. 
Two- Year Course in Textiles. One- 
Year Course in Agriculture. (For young 
farmers 18 years old or over. Begins October 


Cost 

The cost for any of the twelve regu- 
lar four-year courses or the Two-Year 
Frage Course is $133. 4 per session. 
S amount covers uniforms, board, 

room, heat, light, water, laundry and ist and ends June Ist.) . 
all fees except tuition. Tuition is _ Next Session opens September 9, 1914. 
$40.00 additional to those who are ne ae Scholarship Blanks etc., 


W. M. RIGGS, President 
Box P, Clemson College, S. C. 
Do not delay, you may be crowded out. 





ay. 
The cost of the One-Year Agricul- 
4 tural Course is $117.95. This amount 
a the same items as are listed 
ve. 























the world. 


Art, Oratory, Languages and Sciences. 
religious guidance and influence. 





MACON, GA. 


-{ WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


AN HISTORIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Situated at Macon, in the delightful balmy climate of Central 
Georgia. One of the oldest and choicest women’s colleges in 
Ideal home life, student government 

by select student body, faculty of ability. 


Good Boarding Department and splendid Ath- 
letics. Thorough and extensive courses in Music, 
Careful 


Full particulars will be mailed upon request. 


C. R. JENKINS, President, 

















MERIDIAN MALE COLLEGE 


J. W. BEESON, A, M., LL. D., and M. A. BEESON, B. 8., D. Sc., Presidents 
In the Health Giving Pine Hills of Mississippi 
Beautiful campus and recreation grounds. Dignified, manly athletics encouraged. Prepara- 
tory, Collegiate, Theological and Commercial courses. Commercial school all the year. Enter 
any time. An ideal home school for your boy where he will receive thorough instruc- 
tion, morally, mentally and physically with best home influence. Write for illustrated cata- 
log No. 22 J. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., MERIDIAN, MISS. 


adi U nearby is an ideal place fora girl. Non-sectarian, Christian {aflu- 
Meridian Woman $ College ences, operated in connection with Meridian Male College. ; 


CHRISTIAN 
INFLUENCE 




























When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all adver..s.ng it carries.” 


If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we wiil send tnem some sample 
copies. Then cail on them and ask them 
to subscribe, 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.°’ 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents @ word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial tn name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with ordér. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
fer amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 





editions made 


; 


(mew). 














| MACHINERY 


For Sale—Benthal Peanut 
F. Day, Trenton, 8. C: 





Picker 

Ten- -horse and! four-horse Charter gasoline 
engines, good as new, cheap. Box 1476, 
Richmond, Va. 








Bargains—Hnegines 
new or second-hand; 
ers, belting, etc. 

. Littleton, N. C¢ 


Per Sale — No. 


steam, 
all sizes. 
Tate 


oil gasoline; 
Gins, thresh- 
Machinery Supply 





1 Butterworth thresher, 
with 6-horse Waterlog engine, $150. Will 
thresh 600 bushels grain per day. Will 
outfit complete or separate. J. C. Moffitt, 
Ramseur, N. Cc: 


~ Bellcity 
Practically 
dollars, 


Thresher, 32 by , 0; 1 mounted. 
new. One hundred twenty-five 
Six-horse ‘‘Waterloo Boy” engine, 
portable, with friction clutch pully, 
dition, one hundred 


twenty-five dollars, A. 
Swain & Bro., 


Plymouth, N. C. 





| HELP WANTED _ || 





Tenant Wanted—First-class 
ferred. Must provide for self, 
Monticello, Fla. 


$5 per day ‘easily 
and Newspaper proposition, 
Address Huse 


renter pre- 
S. M. Kidder, 





$3 value for $1. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted—A _ married man with family to 
work on steck farm. No milking. J. A. 
Weather iy, Bennettsville, 3. ©. 


Sell’ Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and All Kinds 
of Nursery Stock—-Big profits. Easy te sell. 
A. J. Pletcher, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady werkers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box B23 


“Wanted — Information Reporters — Bach 
Carolina County. Coiperate with me, Sell 
farms, South Georgia. Full particulars, ad- 
dress, Investment Opportunities, P. O. Box 
25 53, Brunswick, Ga. 











“Agents—A New One—Concentrated 
drinks. Every home, chureh-fair, picnic, 
jlawn-fete, ball-park, stand, ete., buys them, 
Whirlwind | sellers. Great profits. Small 
package makes 32 glasses—orangeade, grape, 
raspberry, etc. Hurry—don’t wait—be ready 
for the hot season, Write quick, American 
Preducts Co., 3107 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—BEmployment for year 1915, 
married man with 


soft 








by 
experience and scientific 


trianing in dairying, stock feeding, breeding | 


and general farming, 


Address Box 
Greensboro, N. C: 


280 


sell 





fine cone | 


| North Carolina, 
made with our Map | 


R. Patrick, Rustburg, 


| Cattle, 
| return on_ stock, 








Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. 
Roun@ Hill, Va. 


Satis- 
Thomas & Chamings, 


RABBITS 
For Sale—Rufus Red Belgia ian 
Flemish Giant Rabbits. Perpetual 
Valdosta, Ga. 


hares and 
Rabbitry, 





HOLSTEINS. 


bull calves 
register dams; one from 37- 
D. S. Jones, Newportnews, Va. 

Bull and well bred 
Farmers’ prices. Best 
Address, J. B. Ashcraft, 
Richmond, Virginia, 


~ JERSEYS. 


Four Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Fine for 
butter. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Holsteins—Four 
from advance 
pound sire. 


left; three 


Holstein "Registered 
grade heifer calves. 
producing strains. 

R.. F. D. 4, 





For Sale—Fine 
No ticks, 
ass, 


Jersey Cows- 
She — Jemez Farm, 
Larson, N. 


“For Sale—A_ Finely , Bred, Registered Jet- 
sey Bull—Three years old October next. He 
is in fine condition and of the very best blood 
lines. The first $100 gets him. Address, 
Oc coneec hee Farm, Durham, N. C. 


For Sale—Fifteen Young Jersey “Heifers— 
From grade cows by Biltmore bull. Selling 
because barn is crowded. Also one mare 
colt, two and a half years, half standard 
bred. Ernest H. Kaminer, Arde n, _N. Cc. 


HORSES, 
Registered Percherons — Mares, 

Fillies, Cheapest place in South 

c. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Some fresh. 
Mrs... J. C. 








Stallions, 
to buy. 





Percheron Stallions—Registered of “approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder's prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va, 


SHEEP AND GOA’ rs 
Breeding Ewes for Sale—Can fur- 
nish rams if dseired. These ewes are not 
pure blood, but good stock and size. J. J. 
Matheson, , Bennettsville, 6.. C. 
DoGs. 


Pups. pS a 2 


Large 





Pedigreed 
Herndon, Va. 


Collie Stroud, 





~ One coon and opossum 
sum and rabbit hound. 
Boykins, Va. 

Pedigreed Bea 
12 inches, 


one ~ opos- 
Hill Farm, 


hound; 
Cottage 

na 
Arden, 


i hounds, 15 a 
Arden Kennels, 


agle 23—Stud 
Fee $6. 





Collie Pups—Pairs not akin from register- 
ed parents, best breeding, 
Va. 

For Sale—Young female 
and white, out of registered 
Moore, Guthricsville, em & 





Pointer, black 
bitch. P. M. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Meat Pigs—Three months old. 
@. C. Hays, Milton, Tenn, 


Dol Jarmark Be rkshire 1s—Pigs, gilts, sows, 
Registered Jersey bulls and heifers; 2 
record cows. W. D. 


extra, 
Troutman, 
North Cs 1rolina, 





Write now. 


Troutman, 





Duroc-Jerse y ~ Pigs and Service 
Chester White pigs, all highly bred and reg- 
istered. Cross-bred pigs for pork purposes. 


We can supply you with anything you want | 


Stephens | 
sii } North_ Carolina, 


in the hog 
City, Va, 


Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, 
China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly 


line. Leslie D. Kline, 





Poland- 


Springs, N. C. 
For Sale or Exchange 
One fine black jack; one 
ed Hackney stallion; 
Thoroughbred stallion; one very fine, 
Trotting filly. All sound 
Two cheap farm mules; 
ene, Cottage Hill Farm, 


for cash or note— 
extra fine, register- 
one fine, registered 


Boykins, Va. 





POULTRY AND EGGS | 





ANCONAS. 





LIVESTOCK 


BEEKSHIBES. 


Good Berkshire Pigs 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. 


Berkshires—Thrifty, 
of breeding. 


a 


Fairview 








Cheap. 





prolific, gentle. Best 
Shipped on approval. Robert 
McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va, 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—From the 
mous Masterpiece and Premier Longfellow 
blood. Bealiview Berkshire and Dairy 
Farm, D. Shaw, Prop., Eatonton, _Ga. 


z am offering three outstanding sow pigs 
as special advertisements for my Berkshires. 
These are beauties, Also Greenswood’s Mas- 
terpiece 2nd, the sire of these pigs, a good 
individual and a good sire, is bred to please. 
Write Leon Craw ford, Hayesville, N., Cy 


CHE TER WHITES. 


Pure-bred O. I. C. Pigs 
anteed. Mountain View 


Cc:, Route 3. 





fa- 





Satisfaction guar- 
Farm, Hickory, N. 





DUROC- JERSEYS, 


Duroe-Jer eys—Both sexes 
E. Lints, Sutherland, Va 


All ages. W. 


wéll grown, 
Oakwood Farm, War- 


Duroe -Jerse “ys—Highly sors 
very prolific strain, 
Cc 


Baw, N. 





Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—They are of 
a litter of fourteen, three months old, at $8 
each, HE. L. Hamilton, Willow Springs, N.C. 


MU een 


1 Mulefoot Pig ML Cc. 


Pur ure re-bre od Moore, 


Hetgood, N. 
For Sale- eta Mule F Foot 1 Pigs. —$10 
each; trio, $25. J. H. Haskell, Yemassee, S, C. 


PORAND-CHINAS, 


Poland ‘hinas—Big, smooth-bone od, 
weeks-old pigs my specialty. If you 
good ones write, L. 8. Johnson, Bealeton 





eight- 
want 
» Va. 
pedigreed Poland-China boar, 3 
years old. Essex pigs; July delivery, South- 
down. ram lambs. Two Collie pups. L. G, 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


For Sale—A | fine lot Poland-China and 
Duroc-Jersey pigs, crossed, $3.50 each. Sat- 
isfaction or money refunded, J. W. Morri- 
50n, Waxhaw, N. C., Route 1. 


@ne extra, 














Anconas—Eggs now $1 per 15, 
prices on breeders, 
Tazewell, Virginia. 


Special 
Tazewell Ancona Yards, 


best marking. N. | 





| delivery. L, T. 


Boars-— 


3-year | 
and good ones. | 
will take sheep for 


White African Guinea — 18. White | 
Wyandotte eggs, $1, 18. J. F. Pollard, 
Greenville, N. C. 

Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 


Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, 8. ¢. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


hand- picked ~ Mammoth 

seed, I will sell at $2 

Cahoon, Columbia, N. C, 
CLOVEB 

Wanted to Buy—Southern Grown Bur Clo- 

ver Seed in the bur. Mail sample and your 


lowest cash price. I, Wind & Co., Seeds- 
men, Huntsville, Ala. 


POTAT( .ES. 


Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1. 76, 
1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Eastern $1.25 5 per 
thousand, Ww. N. Maiden, N. C. 








I have 50 bushels 
Soja Beans, excellent 
bushel f.o.b. E. P. 














Yams, 
Whisenant, 


For and June delive ry, 
Deal, Maiden, N. 


Rico, Triumph, and 


dollar per thousand. 
Castle, Pla, 


~ Potato “Plants—For ‘May 
$1.25 per _thousand. WW. i 


Nancy Hall, Porto 
Providence Slips—One 
Fred M. Preston, Pine 

Southern Queen Potato Slips—#$1.25 
1,000; 4,000 or more, $1 per 1,000. Order 
Huffman, Hickory, N.. C., 





per 
now. 


J. M. Route 


Box 30. 


“Tanov er Yam, | 


Vineless Nancy Hall, 


ment, $1.50 thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
Cc 


bury, N. 


The Famous John 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; 
and juicy, $1.50 per thousand. “Try 
i. B. Barrins ger, Newton, N. Cc. 





Pride 
yellow 
them.” 


B. Barringer 


“Swe et Poti ito. Plants—C ata uw ba Y ams, 
Southern Queen, $1.25 per thousand. 
service and satisfactory plants. 
price on quantities Yoder Bros., 
North Carolina, 

Potato Plants 
thousand; Yellow 


and 


Write for 





Nancy Hall, $1.50 per 
Eastern Yams, Vineless 
Red Mobelian, $1.25 per thousand. Special 
prices to dealers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
c. c. Taylor, Maiden, N. C 


Atte ntion Farm ers—We e offe r ge nuine Nan- 
cy Hall sweet potato plants at $1.75 per 
1,000, or $2 delivered by express or parcel 
post. Immediate shipment, and entire sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Bears Head Farm, 
Pine Castle, Fla. 


Early Triumph Potato Plants— 
best yielder, best keeper, best for the mar- 
ket, best for table use. Pure and free from 
diseases. Improved five years, Price, $1.50 
per thousand. 10,000 or more $1.35. Prompt 
Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala, 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS _AND P ‘PLAN’ rs. 


For Sale—Cow Peas—Most 
Soja beans, chufas, peanuts, 
Walters, LaGrange, N, C. 


“Tomato Plants, $1. 25 thousand; 
Cabbage and collard plants, $ 
leading varieties, 


Earliest, 





“all 


varieties. 
ete. J = 





10,000, $10. 
.50 thousand; 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
Egg Plant, t, Pepper Sweet ~ Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. Ask for price list. seo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Tomato, 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga. 


Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthemum plants; 
Caladium bulbs, and a fuil line of green- 
house and bedding piants. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, 





For Sale—Select | graded ~ Pulghum — “Seed 
Oats—Five-bushel bags, one fifty; screened 
bur clover, one seventy bushel. Furman 
Smith, Seedsman, Anderson, S. C. 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants, 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2. Tomato plants, 50c, 100; 300, $1.25. Cab- 
bage plants, 500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Virginia. 








LEGHOENS. 


Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
Please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. 





Increase Your Bgg Yield—Put new blood 
in your flock by buying your stock and eggs 
from the famous ‘‘Warren strain” of Single 
Comb White Leghorns. Bred on the largest 
and best equipped poultry farm south of 
the Mason & Dixon Line. “The strain that 
covers Dixie like the dew.”’ The greatest 
laying strain in America. Here is a chance 
of a lifetime to get them dirt cheap. Great 
layers, mated, at $2 each; pullets and cock- 
erels, hatched March 8, 1914, at $1.50 each; 
18,000 to select from. Eggs for hatching, 15 
to 100 at 5c; 200 at 4c; 200 and up 
at 3c an egg. > Warren Poultry Farm, 
T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. ¢@: Cw arren Co. ) 


ORPINGTON 8. 


Must Sell 100 White Orpingtons—Old an 
young stock. Snowflake Yards, 





and 
taleigh, N. ¢ 

Ten hens for sale, 
Midnight Poultry Farms, 


White Orpingtons os 
Eggs half price. 
Asheboro, N. C 





ROCKS, 


White Rocks of se a 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. 


Scam 


Indian Runner Ducks—Now Sart ‘price, Tic 
each. J. Cc. Moffitt, Ramseur, 


White Indian Runner Duck 
en. From prize winners, 
Farm, Ralei igh, N. C. 


7 MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Great Reduction Sale—Orpingtons, white, 
black, and buff; White Wyandotte; Indian 
Runner Ducks, pure white, light or dark 
fawn and white; Rhode Island Reds. Stock 
and eggs, lowest prices, Address Woman's 
College, Meridian, Miss. 





Randolph Poul- 





doz 


Stock 


Eggs—$1 
Eureka 











After July | 1—Tomato plants, all varie ties: 
Butticane and Ruby King peppers; eggplants; 
$1.25 per thousand; 25 cents per hundred by 
parcel post. Jersey Stock Farm, Bay City, 
Florida, 





Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, ‘'Provi- 
dence,” “Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,"”" and 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. 
per 100; 500, $1.50, Catalog free. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 

Nancy Halil, 
Vineless (not bunch) 
$1.75; Peachbloom 


by ex- 
10,000, $15. | Pep- 





Triumph, Norton, Yam and 
Sweet Potato Plants, 
(best grown), 2; Per- 
batus and Prolific, $1.50 per 1,000; by ex- 
press. 600, postpaid, $1.50. June Pink, Ear- 
liana, Stone, Beauty, and Ponderosa tomato 
plants, stocky, grown thin on beds, $2 for 
1,000; $1.25 for 500, by express. 
100, $1.25 for 300, postpaid. 
mato plants, double price. 

roots, Free catalog, Wakefield Plant Farm, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


| SCHOOLS ANB COLLEGES | 


Money Lent on Scholarships — Positions 
guaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid, Piedmont 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 








w atchmaking, 
keeping, Penmanship, 
ing, Telegraphy, 
Mainline 
Business 


Optics, Book- 
Shorthand, Typewrit- 
Drawing, Civil Service, etc. 

Write us. Spence’s 


wires in school. 
School, Goldsboro, N. 


~ Engraving, | 


| MISCELLANEOUS 








Send for Free Booklet—All About Patents | 
Pat- | 


and Their Cost. 
ent Attorneys, 
ington, D. Cc 


Shepherd & Campbell, 


500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 





Insect- Bag—It kills flie 
Safe, simple, 
Twenty-five 
Roxobel, N, 


s, not some but all, 
economical and effective. 
cents in stamps, Fore & Co., 
c. 


Big | 
Stem Jersey Potato Plants—Immediate ship- | 
Salis- | 


Prompt | 


Hickory, 





| lina 
| College, S. C., 


! Its Prevention.”’ 








50 cents per | 
Re-rdoted to- | 
Damp moss on | 


| Staunton 


| gray 


| hundred fine 


| Virginia. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


With Lime in North 
Carolina 


IME has brought many poor fields 

to greater yields of corn, hay, and 
other farm crops in the Southeast. 
The most,telling effect of lime upom 
hilly spots that | have come into dir- 
rect contact with was produced not 
by a farmer but by a cotton mill man. 
| give it for what it is worth, and I 
think it ought to be of some value to 
farmers. 

J. A. Groves, the head office mam 
for the Wiscassett Mills Company at 
Albemarle, North Carolina, wanted 
a grass lawn about the office building. 
The soil had been taken away and 
nothing remained but a rock bed. The 
rocks, it is true, were not hard, but 
they were rocks nevertheless. Mr 
Groves said he heard that lime was: 
for soils, but that it would not 
use unslaked. He could net 


| An Experimer 


good 


do to 


| find any prepared lime, and so he de- 


cided to take chances on the unslak- 
ed kind. In talking to me about it he 
said, “Begorry, I know it couldn’t kilt 
the humus in the soil, for there was 
no soil there.” 

So he got two bdrrels of lime and 
put it on about a half acre of these 
rocks. This was in the fall. The fol- 
lowing spring, from the effect of the 
lime and the weather together, he 
had soft dirt for more than a foot 
deep, pulverized well. He sowed the 
spot in clover, and it was only a short 
time till he had red clover over knee 
high. He now expects to plow the 
clover under and sow blue grass. 

W. BD: LITTLE. 


Albemarle, 


N.C. 





Circular No. 20 of the South Caro- 
Experiment Station, Clemson 
by F. H. H. Calhoun, 
treats of a subject of the greatest im- 
portance to the South—‘‘Gullying and 
Every reader of The 
Progressive Farmer, in South Caro- 
lina, living in that portion of the 
State where gullying occurs—nearly 
half the State—should write for this 
circular 





Best Home Canners—All _ sizes; 
methods. Illustrated literature free. 
quarters for cans and labels. 
Royal Home Canner Co., 
tanooga, Tenn. 


“Men of Ideas and Inventive Ability— 
Should write for new “Lists of Inventions.” 
Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.’’ Advice free. Randolph 
& Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, Wash- 
ington, D. C@. 


'OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general oat ag tre guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, ev 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and b r 


latest 
Head- 
Write today. 
Dept. 121, Chat- 




















Farms for . B. Dail, 


Farm Lands—Get my new 
your wants. R, E. Prince, 
“Two Big Bargains—One 


truck farm, improved. 
ford, Florida, 


Mt. Olive, N.. C. 
list. Tell me 
_Rale igh, N. Cc. 


‘ter n, one five 
Thomas Bates, 


icre 
jan- 


Eastern North 
Five to one thous 
cire ular. Joe A, 


“For § Sale—Highty Acres—Practically 
fine land; enough saw timber on 
pay for it. Price $15 per acre; 
Allen| Banks, Troy, 8. C. 

Tf you want to .buy a 
farm, stock farm, or 
manufacturing 
high schooi, 
Store, N. & 


‘Carolina Farms for Sale— 
nd acre tracts. Write for 
Parker, Goldsbora, N. C. 

level; 
place to 
easy terms, 


chicken farm, grain 
a nice home in spléndid 
town in 5 minutes walk of 
write W. Lambert Coles 

For Sal e—Just “the place for stock farm, 
in Tombs, the best County in Georgia. Three 
hundred and fourteen acres good improved 
land with houses. Owner, 107 South Grant 
St... Fitzs -rald, Ga 


South Side 
Rivers. One, 
each. Fine dwellings, 
bottom lands, They are 
W. DBD. Hill, South Boston, 


Three Plantations, Dan & 
1,130—900—642 acres 
barns; fenced. Fine 
bargains. Write to 
Va, 
—Fine tobacco — of 250 acres; 
ent nine-room house, fi euring barns, 
nack house, etc.; within one mile of 
school, church, and depot. Bargain at $6,600, 
For full particulars, and catalog of other 
farms, write Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Va. 


For ‘Sale—Bright Tobac co Land—“True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
farms. onorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 


bridge, Va. 





~Plour, 3 Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. Al! freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 




















































Saturday, Jume 20, 1914] 


PERTINENT POINTERS FROM 
SUNNY HOME FARM 


How the Humus-filled Soil Prevents 
Drouth Injury—Make the Hogs 
Comfortable — Preventing Grain 
Smut—Stacking Grain. 


HETHER we come through a 
long drouth in good shape—with 
crops in condition to grow out to a 
fair harvest—or with a season’s work 


practically de- 
stroyed, depends 
so largely upon 


soil conditions on 
individual farms 
that it pays us to 
keep ever in mind 
that good drainage 





and abundance of 

organic matter 

way down in a 

MR. FRENCH deep soil is the 
very best insurance we can have 


against serious drouth damage. 

I have never seen a complete fail- 
ure of a corn crop in the humid sec- 
tions upon well underdrained, deep- 
plowed, and humus-filled soil. 

As drouth conditions are with us 
nearly every summer, doing millions 
of dollars damage to Southern farm- 
ers’ crops, reiteration of soil-improv- 
ing principles is ever in order, 
and will be until the great bulk of 
the land in the Southeast is in con- 
dition that a months’ drouth need 
not mean crop destruction. 

x ok x r 

As the season advances more 
must be given to making the hogs 
comfortable. Dust and lice being the 
worst of hog troubles—because of 
leading to many more serious trou- 
bles—should be given attention at all 
times. Probably nothing better than 
earth was ever invented for the floor 
of summer houses for hogs, but these 
floors should be kept cleanly swept 
or well bedded with clean straw. 
Then a good spraying of both hogs 
and houses each week with a good 
strong disinfectant will keep things 
in good condition. 

x OK O* 


It has ever been a hobby with me 
to have good clean seed of strong 
vitality for the planting of any crop. 
A good fanning mill and grain grader 
I deem one of the necessities on a 
grain farm, but often other means 
besides grading and fanning must be 
employed if we would have absolute- 
ly clean seed. A few seeds of rye will 
get mixed with the wheat or oats, 
and if the resulting stalks are not 
pulled before harvest, the next year’s 
crop will be so badly infested that 
pulling will not be practical and the 
seed will need to be changed. A little 
stitch in time saves much of trouble 
in most lines of work, and especially 
is it true when looking after the farm 
seed supply. 


care 





* * 

Going hand in hand with keeping 
seed pure is the matter of controlling 
plant diseases. I have seen hundreds 


of fields of wheat and oats this sum- 
mer where from one-twentieth to 
one-fourth of the grain heads were 
covered with the common smut, and 
yet the majority of the owners of 
these fields know of the formalde- 
hyde treatment that is cheap and 
very effective in killing smut spores. 
* * 
If the weather continues hot and 


dry when the time arrives for plant- 
ing the late Irish potatoes, much help 
may be given by extra fining and 
firming of the soil with harrow and 
roller. Then when only patches for 
home use are planted, use whole po- 
tatoes for seed, selecting the smaller 
sized ones. Harrow’ immediately 
after planting and again within four 
or five days and continue with weed- 
er or harrow until a soaking 
comes, after which the patch 
need cultivation. 
* * * 

talking the other day 
with a man who had never 
thought of the great percentage of 
damaged hay the small one and two- 


rain 
will 





T was 


load stacks contain. When I told 
him that 25 per cent of the hay-in a 
one-load stack would be worthless by 
mid-winter from storms and bleach- 
ing he could not believe it possible; 
but as soon as he got his pencil at 
work he concluded that my estimate 
was very conservative. The moral is, 
that if barn room is not available, 
the hay should be stored in large 
high stacks, the center of which must 
be kept well rounded while the stacks 
are building. The heavy mass of hay 
settling close excludes the air and 
the overhang of the sides excludes 
the moisture. Get a good stack cover 
and keep it handy while the stack is 
being built and there will be no harm 
done if a week or 10 days be con- 
sumed in the building. 


* * * 
I would like very much to see the 
little grain stack discarded at the 
same time the little hay stack goes 


out of business. 
Any man who has seven or eight 
two-horse loads 


of grain can pre- 
serve it in far better shape, and at 
much less expense for labor, in one 


good sized stack or rick than in three 
or four little stacks. 

Start thee rick by hauling a shock; 
enlarge the shock until about the size 
the bottom of the stack is to be, fil 
the middle full, laying crosses of bun- 
dles with the butts out, lay the two 


outside courses at the same _ time 
kneeling or standing on the inside 
course only. By stacking in- this 


manner and keeping the middle of 
the stack well rounded at all times 
the outside courses when the stack 
settles will hang down and act as a 
thatch to the interior of the stack [ 
have stacked many hundreds of acres 
of grain and have yet to lose my first 
load in the stack. I like to use from 
180 to 250 12-bundle shocks of grain 
for a stack. 
x Ok OX 

A friend in Mississippi whose let- 
ter I mislaid wants to know how to 
bring sows in season early after 
farrowing. Personally I don’t think a 
sow should be bred until her pigs are 
weaned; for a sow has enough to do 
feeding eight or ten lusty pigs with 
out having any other drain on her 
system. Wean the pigs, then watch 
the sow carefully about the third day 
after weaning. 


A. L, FRENCH. 





Corn and Cowpeas 


F ALL the field crops of the South 
probably none of them go togeth- 
er better than corn and cowpeas, yet 
few farmers realize this. When corn 
and cowpeas are grown in small fields 


it will pay the farmer to turn the 
hogs in to gather the crop. For corn 


and peas together afford practically a 
balanced ration, the corn furnishes 
the starch and carbohydrates and the 
peas the protein. 

My father a few years ago owned a 
field of about 18 acres of old upland, 
which had been kept in a high state 
of cultivation. On this field he raised 
corn and cowpeas for 
cession without any 
tion, and instead of 
ing poor it seemed to get better every 
year. This was due to the heavy crop 
of cowpeas grown each year to be 
“hogged off” after the corn was gath- 
ered. This field of peas with what 
corn was left on the ground fattened 
from 25 to 40 hogs, by feeding a smail 
amount of corn each day to balance 
the ration. The peavines and corn- 
stalks were left on the ground and 
plowed under to give plant food for 
the next crop 


10 years in suce 
regard for rota- 
the land bec 


It 


Now, suppose a careful rotation of 
crops had been carried out on this 
land no doubt it would have been bet- 
ter, but if corn alone had been grown 
the yield would have been reduced 
with cowpeas in the middles, to be 
each year. As a money crop as well 


as a soil builder, I recommend cora 
followed by winter cover crop, pay- 
ing due attention to rotation. 

R. C. LANKFORD. 


Brownsville, Tena. 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











the sale of their goods. 


VALUE OF A TRADE-MARK 


PERPETUAL injunction forbid- 
ding the B. and M. Company, of 
Peoria, Ill, to sell underwear adver- 
tised “just like the B. V. D.” and dam- 
ages of $100 were recently awarded 
to the B. V. D. Company by the 
United States District Court. 

The awarding of cash damages is 
said to be a rare procedure in cases 
of this kind involving the alleged | 
abuse of a trade-mark. The defend- | 
ants were restrained from making | 
any use of the letters “B. V. D.” 


By the way, have you tried cool, 
comfortable, easy-fitting B. V. D. as 
advertised in our paper? Demand the 
Red Label. Most all clothing stores 
sell it and it’s much more comforta- 
ble these hot days than the old long- 
legged, long-armed stuff. 

Try it and see. 





GOOD FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
A NEWS item says that Prof. H. S. 

Samuels Remedy Co., Wichita, 
Kans., has had a fraud order issued 
against it by the Postoftice Depart- 
ment. The order prohibits the use of 
the mails by the concern. The con- 
cern advertised a “new and peculiar 
and secref remedy” which would cure 
any known to man. It is | 
stated the inspectors found the rem- 
edy nothing more than a little salt 
and sugar dissolved in water. 

Every time I see one of these ras- 
cals caught it makes me happy to 
know that nobody can point to The 
Progressive Farmer and say that we 
were ever a party to his fraud. 

Go to it, “Uncle Sam!” ‘The woods | 
are still full of these “doctors” (?) 


disease 


and “professors.” Smoke ’em out and 
let’s have a general, old-time rat 
killin’ t! 





AN APOLOGY 


i? OUR issue of May 23, under head- 
ing of “A Chance for Southern 
Farm Boys” we recommended var- 
ious Veterinary Colleges throughout 
the country who have advertised 
with us. 

Through oversight we omitted The 
Arkansas Veterinary College at Fay- 
etteville, Ark. For this we are very 
sorry as the College is a good one 
and no boy could make a mistake in 
taking a course there. 





SELECT YOUR SCHOOL NOW 


OU boys and girls, who are doubt- 
less much Caraen in this issue, 
should read our school and college 
advertisements. 
Write to each 
catalogs. They are all 
“home-like,” Southern 
leges without fancy 
turn out fine 


one and get their 
high-class, 
colleges—col- 
“frills” and that 
men and women. 


SMOKED HIM OUT 





Wood’s Seeds 





Seed Potatoes 


FOR FALL CROP. 


The planting 


of Seed Potatoes 


in June and Jul is increasing to 


a wonderful extent. 


many farmers 


A great 
claim that they 


give better crops planted at this 


time 
in the spring. 


cool weather of 


an they do when planted 
Potatoes planted 
in June and Jul 


y mature in the 
the fall, ata time 


when they can be harvested to 


best advan 


The See 


e. 


Potatoes we offer 


are putin cold storage early in, 
the season, so as to keep in first- 
class, vigorous condition, 
“VWood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices and full information about 
Late Seed Potatoes and all other Season- 
able Seeds, mailed free on request. 





T. W. WOOD G SONS. 


Seedsmen, - 


Richmond, Va. J 
ee a 
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Days’ 
Free Trial 


mever 


cycles. 


information. 
Serge 


i) 


er you. 


GER 


BICYCLES 


set the standard for excellence in bi- 
They are the product of the best 
thought of England and America and are 
made by experts, from best materialsand 
equipment obtainable here and abroad. 


Ride a Ranger 
the best. Don’t experiment whea 
you can be sure. i 


you can prove — heme 


Delivered y 


on approval and 30 days’ trial. 
Not a cent cost to you if 
trying you do not wish to keep it. 
It’s Easy to 
a Ranger Bicycle. 
plain how in our sfectal offers 
when we send our big free catalog. 
Low Factory Prices 
directtoyou. No one else can offer 
‘ou such values and such terms. 
wer pri 
and serviceable machines —to suit 
etbook. 


Write today ir sicas 


Catalog’’ 
line of bicycles for men and women, boys 
before equalled for like — 
of bicycles and everything 
much useful 
money takin 
inner tubes, 
des at half borer prices. Aw 

teduced prices (ask for “Auto Supply Catalog*’). 
Do not buy abicycle, tires or sundries without first learn= 
ine what we can off 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. W 


and now 
you have 


Buy a machine 


You FREE 


We will ex- 


models—rteliable 


showing the ica os lete 
and Drices 


rite now. 


187, Chicago, DL 





2 H-P, $34.95; 


\ 


4 B-P, $69.75; 


6H-P,$99.35; 8 H-P,$139.65; 12H-P,$219.90 
All ready to run. Other sizes Aad 22 H-P, 
equally or Easy Terms. 


Engines 


re 
r a SS) : ial S: at 1 
Station ortable and ial Sa’ styles. 
Easy to start, without ranking. Steady 
pares Standard i 


years. 
Trzesands in use, in ‘all 
60 Days’ Free Trial. 


New Book F 
standable yet printed) 


of the world. 


Year Guarantee 


REE—(most under- 2 


with Easy-Termssales [# 


plan, by return mail, 














R. PERCY H. Anderson, of Holly 
Sprinks, Miss., writes us under 
date of June 10: 


“Your paper is a great advertising 
medium and reaches more farmers 
than any other paper in this vicinity. 
It has sold for me cattle in Miss., Ala. 
and Tenn.,” 

And he only used a tiny little space 
at that. 

Who’s next? 





GET YOUR SHARE 


EVER a day passes but what we 
get inquiries for cowpeas, soy 
beans, lespedeza, peanut and other 
legume seed. 
If you have any for sale, send us 
an advertisement. Results are 
tain and prices are good. 





Fire- 
every issue of our paper. Don’t wait 
for insurance rates to be lowered. 
Suppose you have a fire tonight! 


Made of steel. lern impro 
Triple and Double Power or Ma- 
clear 1 to Sacres per day inci uding stumps 
up to 7 ft. in diamete: 
It: will pay you to get our , 
catalog and aran' 


Has all mode: 
operate, ip 





n H. 
Nothing like it. 


Monarch Steel Stump Puller 
Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee- lara stisate. 


A an Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy Beans from the mown vines, 
Sroeting pee than 2 per cent. 
Oats. 


Also threshes Wheat and 
he machtne I have been looking for for 20 
years. Poor W F. Mas 

meet every demand. —Proft 
periment Staiion. 


A machine that will 
A. Mor an, Tenn. Ex- 
Booklet **A’’ FREE 


__KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 










































































































































































































































































































































cal Morristown, Tenn. 











cer- 


proof roofing is advertised in | 





Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. 


Yuma Valley, Arizon 

locality in America 

grower 
- get 


Bed-Rock Prices 


Raised in 


a; best Bermuda grass 


By buying direct from 
Only 40c. 
* per Ib. 


b. your station, June and July ast Ge 


a acral and try i 


Order some toda 


R. G. STITT, (yss°" Niouyand ‘ARIZONA - 
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For Our 
erB 
ub Raisers 
C] BJ ais S 
This iron is made of steel iron and 
brass, with wooden handle. All parts 
through which gasoline passes are solid 
brass, making it durable and safe. No 


The 
key at 


We 


home 


tions 


The 


a yea 


heating 





complicated parts to get out of order. 
heat is regulated by a detachable 


rear of generator to suit wishes of 


operator. 


send you this splendid self- 
iron, delivered to your 


free of charge, as a reward 


for sending us a club of 18 new 
trial subscriptions at 25 cents each. 
Or we will give it for a club of ten 
trial subscriptions and $1.25 extra; 
or for a club of five trial subscrip- 


and $2 extra. 


price of the iron, including 
r’s subscription to The Pro- 


gressive Farmer is $3.50.. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





For 


Dog 
£0€. 


This 


It is 


screwd 
fit all 


easily 


.We 


ward 


tifically 
It consists of a pipe 


ing battered and rusted bolts. 


chinery. 


a Club of | 


Trial Subscriptions 





CROCODILE WRENCH 





Six Tools in One 


Wrench is 614 Inches Long 


and Weighs Ten Ounces 


made from finest tool steel, 


tempered, and fully 


scien- 
guaranteed, 
nut wrench, 
dies for re-thread- 
The dies 
bolts used on standard farm ma- 
It is light, strong, compact, and 
carried in hip pocket. 

will send it postpaid as a re- 
for sending us two new trial 


wrench, 
river and three 


subscriptions at 25 cents each. Ad- 
dress, 


THE 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Stitch 
vas 
jobs. 
sews | 
need, 


for us 


awl, 





Sews Leather 


and 


strong and practical. 
assorted 
supply 





MYERS 


Famous Lock Stitch 








Quick 


Make Your Own Repairs 


There is nothing like this patent Lock 


Awl to repair harness, shoes, can- 
do all kinds of sewing on odd 
It’s a miniature repair shop and 
ike a machine. Here is a tool you 
one that you will find most useful, 
It is equipped with 
point needles and 
best waxed thread, ready 


diamond 
of the 


a 


e. 


We will send you this splendid 


postpaid as a reward for 


sending us a club of two new trial 
subscriptions at 25 cents each. Ad- 
dress, 


| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
J 
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SHIELD 
proving their 
thousands of 


ligent 


enjoyed by 
SHIELD 


Longest.” 


Ask your 


accept the k 
good.” 
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ATITTO 


Southern Farmers have made won- 


Advanced methods, 
chinery, better labor, have lightened 


taken to heart is 


are saving some of nature’s 


and more service for their money. 


That’s why SHIELD BRAND 
SHOE sales are increasing. SHIELD 
BRAND SHOES offer the farmers 
best shoe—the 
style—snap—comfort—at the lowest 
cost he has yet had to. pay for first- 
class footwear. 


and practical 
therefore they 


wives, and children and laborers. 


economical, because they have proven 
their trade mark—“Fit Best—Wear 2 


SHIELD BRAND SHOES 


Make him get them for your 
sake and economy’s sake. 


ss in the past few years. 
improved ma- 


But the greatest lesson 
Southern Farmers have 

They 
bounty, 


Economy. 


demanding better goods 


longest wear— 


BRAND SHOES are 

merits te thousands and 
the South’s most intel- 
farmers, and 
are being worn and 


thousands of farmers’ 


BRAND SHOES are 





merchant for 
Do not 
“just 


shoe 


ind that are as 
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Shield brand 


ada 





M. C. KISER CO. 
Bhield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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guivanized rooting—which always rusts. 
@ method that irae 1s Wb peonie he rust from 
ting a foot- hold. 


cial Price Offer and Roc 
674 agg? come by 
decide 
Steel Shingles or wood shingles. 
roof, if you can. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
624-674 


Will. you buy wood shingles, which burn 
and rot, or Edwards Steel Shingles, which 


ly rot-proof and fire-proof 


Will you buy wood shingles, that haveto be 
nailed on, one at a time, or Edwards Steel 
Shingles, thatgo onin clusters of 100 or more? 
Will you buy -wood shingles at a big price 
or Edwards Steel Shingles: at low prices, |... 


e maker? 


The time to decide is gow-~belevs you have 


g money. — 
‘ , ; . oe ces . 
h 
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Factory Prices — Freight Pald 


© Edwards Steel Shingles by common 


We have 
et. 
v's 
rt work- 
hammer 


people have found. 
ds Tightcote Process. 
0 a no tools, no ex 
red man can do it wit 


Put’ i on right over old roof or on 
Outlast four, 
dealer's profit to pay. 


rdinary roofs. 

direct from factory 

we now pay La freight! 

et off a postal tonishs a ond ¢ our par Rpe- 
return mail. Then judge. 

whieh is which’’— Edwards 

Give ise sf of 


Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohic 





FISHERMEN 


wtd. Walton Supply Co., Box 2. 


Send for price list of our Ste 
Wire Fish Traps Free. Agts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 






















We cannot control the price of a bushel of 
wheat, because too many countries raise wheat. 
But we can increase. the profit from an acre of 
wheat by reducing the cost of production per 
bushel. There is not much profit in 13 bushels of 
wheat per acre, which is the American average. 
There is good money in yields of 25 to 35 bushels. 
These can be obtained, if one prepares the land 
right, uses good seed and good fertilization. 
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Good fertilization means enough fertilizer 
of the right kind. With a good rotation 400 to 
600 pounds per acre is enough; provided a reason- 
ably high-grade formula such as 2-8-6 or 0-10-6 
is used. Some of the most progressive farmers 
are using 2-8-10 for wheat followed by clover. 
The low-grade 1-7-1, 2-8-2 and 0-10-2 formulas 
are out of date and out of balance, and the plant 
food in them costs too much per unit. Urge your 
dealer to carry high-grade formulas or if he is 
stocked up with low-grade stuff get him to buy 
some potash salts with which to bring.up the potash content to a high pares One 
bag of muriate of potash added to a ton of fertilizer will do it. 

If you prefer real bone or basic slag in place of acid phosphate try 300 to 400 pounds 
per acre of a mixture of 1600 pounds of either with 400 pounds of muriateé of potash. 
You will find that Potash Pays. 


These high-potash mixtures produce better wheat, clover, heavy grain and stiff straw. 
We sell Potash salts in any quantity from 200 pounds up. If your dealer will not get 
potash for you, write us for prices and for our FRE E booklet on Fall fertilizers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Becudvay, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block New Orleans, Whitney Centra! Bank Bidg, Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 
Savagoah, Bank and Trust Bidg. San Francisco, 25 California Street 
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Built For Every Kind of Service 


For fifteen years the Alamo has 
stood for the best in gasoline engine 
construction. 


* 4 


They are very easy to start eco- 
nomical in’ fuel and absolutely de- 
pendable in every way. 

To understand the many points. 
_of superiority you should. have our 
catalog. which wiil be sent tree on 
request. 


THE ALAMO MFG. C0., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Néew.Orleans and.Memphiz. - 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 























Py GOOD PROTECTION FROM FIRE, LIGHTNING, RAIN AND STORMS 


ie assured if your buildings are covered with 
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APOLLO Roofing and Siding ‘Products are piehent quality, full weight, 
4 oat, applied, reasonable in cost. _Made from the well known APOLLO 

BEsI BLOOM. Galvanized Sheets, and cold by weight by leading dealers. 
Write for our free booklet ‘Better Buildings’’ giving full information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Sidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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You save labor—-barn space—make big profits bailing bay 
and straw. Positive proof, convincing evidence 
as to the long life of these presses sent on 
request. Write today for free catalogue and 
price list. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT AND MFG. CO. 
Ne. 1 Boyce Station, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 















2horee,3- stroke, Two men canrun it, Saves 
self-feed. Fully 1-3 the labor. Takesa feed 
guaranteed. with division board. ° 


FREE CATALOG Absolutely safe. 


Summer luxury 


for shoulders 






PRESS CC. 
KANSAS CITY.MO. 
Send Us Your ‘endere and Consignments of Hay. 


1535 West 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
Besure ‘Shirley President’ *is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mtg.Co.,Shirley,Mase. 
































